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JUST OUT!! 
The Technique of Modern Tactics 


By Capt. P. S. BOND anD Major M. J. MCDONOUGH 


CoRPS OF ENGINEERS, U.S. A. 


A Symposium of Troop Leading Methods in the Opera- 
tions of Detachments of all Arms. 


Prepared especially to facilitate the study of tactics by the applica- 
tory method. For the use of officers of the Army and Militia, at the 
Service Schools or in preparation therefor, at Garrison Schools or for 
individual study or instruction of officers and enlisted men, in prepa- 
ration for examination for promotion, for lectures, tactical walks or 
rides and problems for maneuvers, the book is peculiarly adapted. 


The Art of War in Detail. 


This compact volume contains a complete exposition of the prin- 
ciples of the Military Art and the Troop Leading Methods of forces of 
all sizes to include a Division. It gives to the military student, con- 
densed intoa single volume, the data that heretofore could be obtained 
only by search through a library of books. It thus saves much time 
and makes possible military studies, exercises, criticisms, inspections, 
etc., that are otherwise in many instances impracticable. The book 
follows the lines of instruction pursued at the Service Schools of Fort 
Leavenworth. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


INTRODUCTION: 
Organization of the U.S. Army, Road Distances and Camp Areas. 


Chapter 1. Preparation and Solution of Attack and Defense 
Tactical Problems, of a River Line. 
Il. Field Orders. Withdrawal From 


‘ og Action. 
$y. Adana oii A Ce eee 
V. Rear Guards. Flank Guards. ( Delaying Action. 
Marches—Change of Direction Night Attacks. 
of March; Camps and Biv- Machine Guns. 
ouacs, * XIV. A Position In Readiness. 
Convoys. “ XV. Sanitary Tactics. 
Artillery Tactics. ‘ XVI. The Rifle in War. 
Cavalry Tactics “ XVII Notes on Division Tactics and 
Outposts. Supply. With Numerous 
Combat Attack and Defense. Examples of Verbal and 
XII, Organization of A Defensive Written Ordersand 16 Maps 
Position. and Figures in the Text. 


U. S. Cavalry Association. Price $2.65 postpaid. 
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TACTICS 


—— BY 


an ee es Oe |. 


Colonel, German Army 








FOURTH ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION 


Authorized Translation from the German 


BY 
WALTER KRUEGER, 
First Lieutenant, Infantry, U. S. Armu, Instructor Army Service Scho 
VOLUME I. 


INTRODUCTION AND FORMAL TACTICS OF INFANTRY 


An epitome of the interpretation and application of tactical principles‘in 
the various armies of the world, amplified by numerous examples from mili- 
tary history. Fourth completely revised edition, embracing the lessons learned 
from the BOER WAR and the Russo-JAPANESE WAR. 


SYNOPSIS OF SUBJECT MATTER: 

Organization and Equipment: The Formations; Power of Firearms and 
Expedients for Minimizing Losses, (a—Power of Field Artillery; b—Infantry 
Fire); Employment of Infantry Fire; Deployment for Action; Machine 
Guns; Infantry versus Cavalry; Infantry versus Artillery; The Attack; The 
Attack on an Enemy Deployed for Defense; The Defense; The Retreat; 
Containing Action; The Infantry Combat according to Foreign Regulations; 
Expenditure and Supply of Ammunition. 


Printed on excellent paper, in clear type, and bound in cloth. Contains 
over 550 pages with many plates in the text. 


Price: $3.00 postpaid. 


IN PREPARATION AND SOON TO BE ISSUED 
VOLUME II. 
CAVALRY, FIELD AND HEAVY ARTILLERY IN FIELD WARFARE. 


PUBLISHERS AND GENERAL AGENTS: 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 
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MILITARY WORKS PUBLISHED 8Y THE U. $. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


ee 


Cavairy Tacties 








As Illustrated by the War of the Rebellion 


—~>+ TOGETHER<~ 


With Many Interesting Facts 


Important for Cavalry to Know. 


By Captain ALONZO GRAY, FOURTEENTH CAVALRY. 


Price, in Cloth, $1.25; Price, in Paper, $1.00, Postpaid 


THE RIFLE IN WAR 


By CAPTAIN HENRY E. EAMES, TENTH U. S. INFANTRY. 


Instructor Department of Military Art, Armu Service Schoo!s. 
' 2 ae ‘ 





Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 333 pages. Iliustrated by 
,umerous cuts and many tables. Authorized text book. 


PRICE, $2.00, Postpaid 


NOTES ON FIELD ARTILLERY. 


(For Officers of All Arms) 


By Captain OLIVER L. SPAULDING, JR., FIFTH FIELD ARTILLERY, 


An expansion and rearrangement of a course of lectures given by Captain 
SPAULDING at the Army Service Schools. 


Bound in Cloth with 2 Maps and Pocket...... $1.25 
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MILITARY WORKS PUBLISHED BY THE U, $. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


—_- —- ____- 





Individual and Combined Military Sketching 


By CAPTAIN EDWIN T. COLE, S1xtH U. S. INFANTRY, 
AND 
CAPTAIN EDWARD R. STUART, Corps OF ENGINEERS, U.S. A 


An up-to-date work which gives the very latest methods of makin 
military contoured maps, as taught at the School of the Line and the Staff 
College at Fort Leavenworth, and adopted by the Department of Practical 
Military Engineering at the U.S. Military Academy. 


PRICE, $1.00, Postpaid 


SOLDIER’S SCORE BOOK 
For U. S. Magazine Rifle 


Model 1903, Model 1906 Ammunition. 





By CaPTAIN CHARLES E. STODTER, NINTH U. S. CAVALRY. 
EIGHTH EDITION. (Revised.) 


PRICE, I0c (net.) Postage Paid on Lots of 100 or More 


CAVALRY IN PEACE AND WAR 


By GENERAL V. BERNHARDI. 


The Latest Work by that celebrated authority on the use of Cavalry in War. 





Translated by Major G. T. M. BrincEs, D. S. O., Fourth Dragoon 
Guards, with a Preface by General Sir JOHN FRENCH, G. C. B., G. C. V. O. 


Authorized Translation PRICE, $2.00, Postpaid 


“HORSES AND RIDING” 


By EDWARD L. ANDERSON. 





Author of ‘‘ Modern Horsemanship,” ‘‘ Curb, Snaffle and Spur,’’ ‘‘ Vice 
in the Horse,”’ etc., etc. 


Hlustrated with Forty Half Tone Plates PRICE, 75c, Postpaid 
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Military Topography. 
A TEXT BOOK ON 
MAP READING, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYING, 
RAPID MILITARY SKETCHING, 
RECONNAISSANCE REPORTS. 


ei —BY-— 





Captain C. O. SHERRILL, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army. 


Instructor Department of Engineering at the Army Service Schools. 


350 pages, over 150 plates, maps and drawings. Well 
printed in large type and well bound in heavy cloth. 


A practical work that can be readily understood by 
officers and non-commissioned officers who desire to perfect 


themselves in these important subjects. 


Adopted as a text book in the Army Service Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 

Adopted by the War Department as a text book in Garrison Schools for 
Officers and for examinations for promotion, and, also, for the use of the Organized 
Militia. 

Adopted as a text book for Officers of the Marine Corps. 

Adopted as a text book at the Coast Artillery School, Fort Monroe, Va. 


For sale by the U. S. Cavalry Association. Price $2.50, postage paid 
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Just Off the Press Rapid 
Reconnaissance 
i ; Sketching 
Military Map Reading BY 


Captain C. 0. SHERRILL, 


Corps Engineers. 








—THIRD EDITION OF- 


By Capt. C. 0. SHERRILL, Corps Engineers 
Being Part III of Sherrill’s 


Topograpby, bound and_ sold 





A 2 
? . separately. Designed for the use 
and Militia. Simplified and enlarged | of QOfficers and Non-commis 
i Plates sioned Officers of the Army and 
Militia 
U. S. Cavalry Association, Agent U. S. Cavalry Association, Agent 
Price 90 cents, postpaid. Price $1.25, postpaid. 





Map Maneuvers and Tactical Rides 
Ma SAYRE, U.S. ARMY. 


FOURTH EDITION. Revised and Enlarged. 
Price, $1.50 


ce scl is during the past 


t 


War Department for issue to Militiaand 


Regu | ops Cireular N 64, W. 1 7) r 6. ] 
NOTICE { new appendix, containing thirteen original problems 
(six of them on the Gettysburg Map), has been added to 
jor Sayre s Map Maneuvers al 1, Tactical Rides. All future issues of this 


M: 


DOOK Will have this appendix 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 























BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


A Study in Troop Leading 


> -e— AN D —-o--<< 
Management of the Sanitary Service in War 


By Mayor JOHN F. MORRISON, General Staff, U.S. A. 
AND 
Major EDWARD L. MUNSON, Medical Corps, U.S. A. 








This book is intended to illustrate under assumed conditions of battle, 
the leading of troops and the management of a sanitary service codrdinate 
therewitl 








THE REVIEWERS SAY OF IT: 


“It is hoped that every officer will read and study this admirable book 
J u, Military Service Institute 





i 
ficers that has appeared since 


‘The best Military Educational Work by American O 
Wagners’ Organization and Tactics.’ National G i Magazine 
“Filled with matter which needs the appreciation of every Military Student.” 
U.S. Infantry Journal 
“The work is altogether unique and admirably fills its mission.” 
Journal of the U.S, Artillery 
this book.’’ The Milita y Su on 


“No ofilecer in our Army can afford to be without th 


ontains proféssional information that is necessary and can be found nowhere 
else.’ U.S lry Journal 
“Should be of great use to all officers A md The Man 


PRICE, BOUND IN CLOTH, $1.25, Net. 


The Principles of Sanitary Tactics 


EDWARD L. MUNSON, Major, Medical Corps 


Senior Instructor, Department Care of Troops, Army Service Schools, 
Assistant Commandant, Field Service School for Medical Officers. 

















° 
I ‘ War Department for use 
in the military serv ° 
It relates ¢ isively to the ta al direction of sanitary troops in war 
and is the first wot any language to d t ily with the many phases 
of this important subject. 
It planned as to afford lir yflicers a clea nderstanding of the 
, ple nvolved in the proper use of a tary service which they, 
I of forces the field, w be ( on to ec 
Beginning with the consideration of sanitary tactics with the detached 
battali and squadron, the several sections of the book deal progressively 
with that, with the independent regim 5 e reinforced brigade and the 


infantry division. 


The book include and is illustrated by two maps and twelve 





plates in color, 


Price, $2.00, net. Agent: U, S. Cavalry Association. 
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Approved by the War Depart- Properly illustrated with 54 cuts, 
ment as the official text book for its | many of them X-ray photographs 


subject. 


The Soldier's Foot and the Military Shoe 


By EDWARD L. MUNSON. 
Major, Medical Corps; President Army Shoe Board. 


AGENTS: 
The U. S. Cavalry Association, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Single Copies, Postpaid, ¥1.35 
Its chapters fully explain every A practical guide for officers and 


point connected with G. O. 26, War non-commissioned officers of the 
Department, 1912, on feet, shoes, line in decreasing foot disability and 
shoe fitting, foot care, etc. increasing marching capacity. 


Questions on Field Service Regulations 
Captain HOLLAND RUBOTTOM, Ninth Cavalry 





VALUABLE FOR OFFICERS PREPARING FOR EXAMINATION ON 
THE SUBJECT OF FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS. 


General Agent: THE U. 8S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, 


Price 60 cents, postpaid. Special Price on Large Orders. 


MUSKETRY TRAINING. 


By CaPprTralIn J. N. PICKERING, U. S. INFANTRY. 





A simplified text book intended as an aid to those who 
require a comprehensive knowledge of the subject without 
mastering the minute details of the same. 


Price, $1.50 Postpaid. For sale by the U. S. Cavalry Association. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Officers’ Manual 


The WHAT’S WHAT of the Army. 


By Captain JAMES A. MOSS, 24th Infantry. 


FIFTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 





1. WHAT has experience shown to be the best way to command a 
company, and also the best method of regulating the administration of a post? 


2. WHAT reports, returns, estimates and requisitions are rendered 
by, and what are the usual duties of company commanders, adjutants, quarter- 


5 


masters, commissaries, aides-de-camp, recruiting officers, etc.? When are the 
reports submitted, what blank forms are used, what Army Regulation para- 
gtaphs and War Department orders bear on the subject, etc. ? 


3) WHAT are the usual duties of company and other non-ccmmissioned 
officers ? 


4. WHAT is the present organization of the Army, and what is the 
meaning of such expressions as “Rank and File,” “Field and Staff,” “The 
Line,” “ Field Officers,” etc. ? 


5s. WHAT does an officer do upon joining his regiment —how does he 


report for duty, what report does he make, etc. ? 


6 WHAT are the “customs of the service,” social and official? 


These and hundreds of other questions of a practical, worth- 
knowing nature are answered in ‘“‘OFFICERS’ MANUAL.” 


The First Edition (1500 Copies), Lasted Four Months, 
and the Second (3500 Copies), Twelve Months. 


For Sale by nearly all Post Exchanges in the United States, Alaska, 
The Philippines and The Hawaiian Islands. 


GENERAL AGENCY: U.S. Cavalry Association, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan 


PHILIPPINE AGENCY: Post Exchange, Fort Wm. McKinley. 


PRICE, $2.60, Postpaid. 








MILITARY PUBLICATIONS by Captain JAS. A. MOSS, 24th Infry. 


_> - <— - 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ MANNUAL.—To the Non- 
-ommissioned Officer what ‘Officers’ Manual” is to the Com- 
missioned Officer, (Cheapest Military Book ever sold in this 
MITRE FO TOMATO Dg oxcss sees suskdeh cutouvcpabicesconschactbcssiasdavecedsosavccdovsies PESOO 

PRIVATES’ MANUAL.—To the Private what ‘‘ Non-commissioned 
Officers’ Manual”’ is to the Non-commissioned Officer...... a eocesteers 50cts. 

RIOT DUTY.—A Booklet of 32 pages that treats the important sub- 
jectin Tabloid form in asimple, thorough, practical, concrete and 
interesting way. It tells the Officer—Regular or National 
Guard— just exactly WHAT to do in case he is ordered out on 
RIOT DUTY Se EP ee ON edo ee . 50cets. 

simple, practical and concrete 





FIELD SERVICE.—Treats in a 
manner the important sub) Sct of FIELD SERVICE. It gives 
the result of the experience of many officers and enlisted mer 
It treats of Equipment and Personal Effects of Officers; San. 
for Enlisted Men; Things to be taken by a Company in the 


Field; Loading Wagons; Transportation and Caring for Same; 


Conduct of Marches—-Advance Guard—Rear Guard—Flank- 









ing Parties; Camping—Forms and Dimensions of Camps 

Location—Sink Kitchen Kitchen and Incineration Pits; 
Ci i Individual Cooking; Field Cooking; Field 
Baking and Field Bakeries; Care of Health and First Aid; Rifle 
Trenches; Weight Articles—Dimensions, ete., of Tents— 
Heating Ten Capacity of Wagons and Pack Animals—Capaci- 

es of Railroad Car Allowanceof Water; Rationof Forage, ete. $1.25 
4PPLIED MINOR TACTICS —Including Map Problems and the 
War Game.—MAP READING AND MAP SKETCHING. 
Simplified for Beginners. Especialiy adapted to the Instruc- 
Non-( yned Officers and Privates in their Duties 

ipaign $1.50 
THE MOSS-DALTON COMPANY RECORDS. Designed by Cap- 
iin M ind Captain Harry F. Dalton, 16th Infantry. A 
Se p-to-Date Books, embodying advanced ideas in 
Recor PRICES: Individual Books, $1.00. Perset of 
iX, Wi es per book, $4.80. Extra loose leaves, 75c per 
100. al covers, with rings, 60e per set. Perforator— 
for th h to keep Descriptive Lists, Summary Court 





Records and other records in Moss-Dalton covers.............0:scecccenees 50cts. 


A Liberal Discount will be allowed on all large orders, especially on orders 
for the NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ MANUAL, and for the 


PRIVATES’ MANUAL. Prices are postpaid. 


SALES ACENTS: 


For the United States: The U.S. Cavalry Association. 
For Philippines: The Post Exchange, Ft. Wm. McKinley, P.I. 
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The U. S. Cavalry Association is Special Agent for the 
following and other Military Books. 


THE GERMAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT 
OF THE 
Russo-Japanese War 


Authorized Translation By KARL VON DONAT. 


Vol. IL.—‘‘ The Yalu”’ $3 25 
Vol. IIl.—‘‘ Wa-Fan-Gou”’ .. 3 25 
Vol. III.—‘‘ The Battle of Liao-Yan”’ . 3 25 


~ 
ot 
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Vol. IV.—‘‘ The Scha-Ho” 
Vol. V.—‘‘ Raid on Yin-Kou and Battle of San-de-pu” 


, Tite. ’ or) eee 
Vol. VI Beiween odn-de-pu an wurden 


wo 


00 
00 


co 


JAPANESE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY.—Lieut. G. V. Strong...... whee 

COMMON CHINESE-JAPANESE CHARACTERS DICTIONARY.— 
Lieut. G. V. Strong 

WHAT HORSE FOR THE CAVALRY.—Spencer Borden 


to bo 


GRANT'S CAMPAIGNS: ‘‘ The Wilderness and Cold Harbor.’’—Atkinson....$2 00 
CAVALRY STUDIES, Strategical and Tactical—Maj. Gen. Haig.................. 2 75 
CAVALRY IN ACTION, In the Wars of the Future.-—Formby................:00000- 2 00 
CAVALRY ON SERVICE.—V. Pelet-Narbonne.—Translations by Major 

D’ A. Legard Sneed Ree ee 
CAVALRY IN THE RuUSSO-JAPANESE WAR.—Count Gustave Wrangel.......... 1 00 
CAVALRY VS. INFANTRY AND OTHER Essays.—Lieut. Col. Maude............ 2 00 
CAVALRY IN FUTURE WARS.—Gen. VV’. Bernhardi sidceake oeee 
MILITARY HISTORY Applied to Modern Warfare.—Donaldson ................. 2 30 
RECONNAISSANCE in the Russo-Japanese War.—‘‘ Asiaticus’’.................. 1 50 
AIDS TO SCOUTING.—Baden-Powell ; dvcbakeanieavausyseveasceeiveaiaans 50 
BREAKING AND RIDING.—Fillis pexteincisdt ax tear ee aa 4 50 
MODERN HORSEMANSHIP.—Anderson...... Seabee cuvatveanCoenksrnomtausente ws 3 00 
HoRSES, SADDLES AND BRIDLES.—Maj. Gen. Cartef.............ccccccccessesseveee 2 75 
EXTERIOR OF THE HORSE.—Goubaux & Barrier..............c::cccccessecseeeeeeeees 3 00 
RIDING AND DRIVING.—-Anderson ........ . Ses sbiristocneiasenercs 2 00 
ART OF RECONNAISSANCE.—Henderson.. ise an Cite ROR Ae 2 00 
HORSES AND STABLES.—Fitzwygram.......... Brae cuciahin acces ae 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE BREAKING.—Hayes...... Seca r ieee ee ote 4 60 
CAVALRY TAUGHT BY EXPERIENCE.—-Notroff..................cccccssececesceeseeeseeeeees 1 00 


CAVALRY RECONNATSSANCE.—Col. NOrmani.............c::cecceessesssresscersrecceeeseees 1 50 
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Critical Study of German Tactics 


AND OF 


The New German Regulations 
By Captain CHARLES F. MARTIN, U.S. CAVALRY. 


A Critical Study and Comparison of the German Tactics with those of 
the French. 


A book that should be read by every student of Tactics. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 


The Mess Officer's Assistant 
AND 


The Mess Sergeants Handbook 





By CAPTAIN L. R. HOLBROOK, Commissary U.S. Army 


['wo indispensable books for company, troop or battery 
‘commanders. 


Price, postpaid: 
Mess Officer's Assistant, $1.00 


Mess Sergeant’s Handbook, $1.00 


General Agert: 


THE U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. 
































ENTRANCE TO 
WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS 


Prof. B. K. BRUCE, 
The Army Coach and Soldier’s Friend 


WULFEKUHLER BUILDING, Leavenworth, Kansas, U. S. A. 
Commissions from Army and Civil Life. 

The “EXAMS” are held at Fort Leavenworth. Why not come to Leav- 

enworth to prepare, where board, rooms and the cost of living is much cheaper 

than in the East? REFERENCES: U.S. Army Officers everywhere. 








39--Rue Beaurepaire, Saumur. 


H. MARQUIS 


Acquéreur des brevets de 
RAOUL DUVAL 


Ex-Master Saddler of the Cavalry School. 
Manufacturers of Saddles and Bridles as used at the Cavalry School 


at Saumur and Fort Riley. 
FOR SALE BY THE POST EXCHANGE. 
Prices on Application. Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 





ESTABLISHED 1893. 


ROSENFIELD BROS. 


KANSAS LEADING JEWELERS. 
Solicit Your Patronage. 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY =° SILVER 
of the finest quality only. Prices Right 


WE CATER ESPECIALLY TO ARMY TRADE 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


— | Uriginal Handbook for Riders 
A Complete Guide to 
Modern Horsemanship 











By M. C. GRIMSGAARD, K. W.0.,6.M.E. 4. S. 


Captain of Horse, Royal Norwegian Cavalry 


Translated by the Author 


343 Pages with 88 lilustrations. Price, 
$4 00 Postpaid. Handsome Binding. 














AUG For Sale by The U. S. Cavalry Association. 


ett E Mer Tee SUV UU UU Ur 


1913 


W. & L. E. GURLEY 








TROY, N. Y., U.S. A. 





Field Instruments for Civil, Military and Hvdraulic 
Engineers and Land Surveyors. 


Physical and Scientific Apparatus, Standard Weights and Measures, 


Illustrated Catalogue sent on request. 


ae —6—l 


BRANCH FACTORY: No. 315 Maritime Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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CaRL HOFFMAN Music Co. 


OLOEST MUSIC HOUSE IN THE WEST 


CHICKERING 
crow” PIA 
EMERSON 


And other High Grade Makes 





Chickering, Knabe, Emerson and Lindeman 


ANCELUS PLAYER PIANOS 
Pianos to Rent. Expert Piano Tuning and Repairing 


VICTOR VICTROLAS & VICTOR RECORDS 
422 Delaware St., - - LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS ESTABLISHED 1863. 


SUNNYSIDE FLORAL CO. 


The largest and most complete floral establishment In the State. 


Cut flowers and ee scsi 
Our Specialities ————— —————————— 


Special attention given to decorations and fénnrel wen 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 
S.-E. Cor. Sth & Shawnee Sts. Phones 97. 


CLUB RATES. 


The U. S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, the U.S. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ASSOCIATION and the U. S. 
CAVALRY ASSOCIATION have mutually agreed upon 
the following CLUB RATES for the members of their 


respective Associations: 


The INFANTRY JOURNAL will be supplied to the members 
of either of the other Associations at $1.00 per year. 
The CAVALRY JOURNAL will be supplied to the members 
of either of the other Associations at $1.00 per year. 
The FIELD ARTILLERY JOURNAL will be supplied to the 
members of either of the other Associations at $2.00 per 

year. 








It will be noticed that the clubbing rates between 
the Infantry Journal and the Cavalry Journal are the 
same as has heretofore prevailed, and this notwith- 
Standing the increased cost of publication. 
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means to us a great building such as 
ours with superior equipment, vast 


, stocks of varied and new merchandise, 


manifold conveniences for visitors and 
patrons, and courteous, intelligent men 
and women to see that your every want 
is cared for. These appointments are 
especially for the non-resident shopper: 

Reading and Writing Room 

Reception Room 

Rest Room 

Telephone Booths with free ser- 
vice to all parts of the city 

Information Desk 

A Post Office 

Free Checking Station 

Mail Order Department 


4 - “h 
Sry, dvd, SRasyer Go: 
cstablished 1863— Golden Jubilee 1913 


Outfitters to Every Member of the Family 
and Furnishers Complete to the Home. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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THE CAVALRY OF TODAY.* 
By MaJor CHARLES D. RHODES, FIFTEENTH CAVALRY. 


~\PINIONS regarding the organization, equipment, instruc- 
tion and tactical use of cavalry, are at the present time so 
divergent, and in many ways so contradictory, as to leave the 
casual student wondering just what and what not to accept as 
true. 

Cavalry experts had every reason to believe that the two 
latest wars would clear up many conflicting opinions as to the 
modern use of cavalry. But the war in South Africa, fought 
over an abnormal terrain between an illtrained, poorly led 
British cavalry and a meager but exceedingly mobile force of 
Boer mounted infantry, has furnished indeterminate data only. 
In Manchuria an illtrained and poorly officered mass of Cossack 
cavalry opposed the wonderfullly systematic advance of the 
Japanese armies; while a poorly horsed minority of Japanese 
cavalry, well trained in the services of exploration and protec- 
tion, rarely ventured beyond supporting distance of their splen- 
did infantry and field artillery. The Japanese cavalry was too 

*An address delivered before the Corps of Cadets of the Virginia Military 
Institute at Lexington, Va., November 9, 1912. 
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valuable an asset for reconnaissance duties to risk disaster by 
seeking serious combat, and it was held well in hand through- 
out the war. 


PERSONNEL AND ORGANIZATION. 


Nothing has stood out so ciearly, however, in these later 
wars, than the fact that cavalry personnel both officers and men, 
must be of a higher standard than ever before to meet the tre- 
mendous demands imposed by modern campaigns. The greater 
dispersion of cavalry required by present-day tactics involves 
high physical superiority to withstand fatigue and this very 
dispersion also renders discipline more difficult to enforce. In 
his evidence before the Esher Commission on the conduct of the 
South African War, Lieutenant General Sir Ian Hamilton re- 
marked: 
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While there is little or no doubt that improvements in 


arms a 

mounted action on the cavalry than ever before, European 
militarists still believe in a cavalry organization which will 
furnish the maximum mobility, rather than an organization 
which will put the greatest number of rifles on the firing line. 
Consequently, we find European cavalry regiments usually 
of a strength of from 600 to 800 sabers which is about one-half 
to two-thirds the strength of our own regiments. This is be- 
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cause abroad, the use of the arme blanche is still strongly upheld 
in the tactics of the battlefield; while with us, the teachings of 
the great Civil War still control us in extending the strength of 
our regiments to the greatest number which, fairly mobile in the 
exceptional occasions of mounted combat, can be quickly 
utilized for dismounted work. 

It must be confessed, however, that a regiment of 1,200 
troopers is too large to be directly controlled by the colonel and 
that if our present organization be retained, more initiative 
must be delegated to squadron commanders. In many respects 
our cavalry regiments corresponds to European cavalry brigades 
with the important exception that our training does not con- 
template a double-rank formation, which, if authorized might 
transform our rather unwidely cavalry regiments into more 
compact, mobile, and efficient fighting units. 

One lesson, however, is clearly defined by the experience of 
recent wars: That cavalry should in peace time be either kept on 
1 war footing, or be capable of immediate expansion when war 1s 
tmminent. 

As long ago as the year 1866, that distinguished soldier, 
General Emory Upton said. 

“Keeping in mind the fact that the 60,000 to 80,000 
Civil War did not become really efficient till the battle of 
Beverly Ford, in 1863, after it had been trained for nearly two 


Federal cavalry maintained from the beginning to the end of the 


vears * * * we ought from our own experience to follow 
the example of European nations and as far as practicable 


i 


maintain our future cavalry either on a war footing or else on a 


basis capable of such expansion as to meet quickly the demands 


of war. 
ARMS AND EQUIPMENT. 


As the question of the proper use of cavalry is closely re- 
lated to the subject of arms and equipment, there is still much 
difference of opinion on this subject, both at home and abroad. 
Consideration of saber versus pistol, saber versus lance, rifle 
versus carbine, have all been threshed out in the service Journals 
ad nauseam. But there is almost complete unanimity of opin- 
ion that the cavalryman of today must be armed with a first- 


class long-range firearm. 
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Germany, France, and Italy still retain the lance as part of 
the equipment of certain cavalry regiments; and it is worthy of 
note that Russia, which discarded the lance during the early 
part of the war with Japan, is now rearming her regiments with 
this weapon. However, both the Boer and Russo-Japanese 
wars showed the unsuitability of the lance for dismounted work, 
just as the Civil War saw the early abandonment of this weapon 
by the one Federal regiment which carried it in the first vear of 
the great conflict. 

It seems logical to retain the saber for moral reasons if 
for no other, i. e., the trooper should feel that he must at every 
opportunity attempt to push boldly forward and close with the 


enemy. In other words, the cavalry which is prepared on the 
least show of resistance, to dismount to fight on foot, will 
lose much of its value as a reconnoitering force. For a similar 
reason the revolver, now of automatic pattern, is retained as an 
incentive to close contact, when conditions saith, But it is 
possible that ultimately either the saber or the revolver may be 
discarded in our service, the td » available for the training ofa 
trooper not permitting of expert instruction in both arms. 


For the present, appears to be nothing in the teach- 
ings of modern war calling for a change in the weapons with 
which both the Federal and Confederate cavalry emerged 
from the Civil War,—the carbine, the saber, and the revolver 


1 + 
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except that the carbine is at present replaced by a short rifle 
superior perhaps to any fire-arm now in tl 


1e hands of the soldiers 
of any nation. 

Consideration of the question of equipment would not be 
complete without a word as to the enormous losses in horse- 
flesh in campaigns of today, not so much through wounds from 
projectiles as from the extraordinary hardships and fatigue 
incident to the work of the cavalry. Thisis the more in evidence 
where the cavalry must be recruited to war strength from un- 
trained levies, ignorant of the limit of endurance of horses and 
careless of their duties 

We cannot forget that during the first two years of the Civil 
War, the Federal cavalry was furnished 284,000 horses, when the 
maximum number of cavalrymen in the field at any one time 
During the first 


did not exceed 60,000 during this period. 
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two years of the Boer War, the British Remount Department 
furnished over 200,000 horses and 94,000 mules, when the War 
Office had estimated that but 25,000 animals would be required 
for the war. As compared with this enormous expenditure 
of 250 per cent. of horses for the British cavalry, the Japanese 
requisitions called for but 50 per cent. of remounts during fifteen 
months in the field. 

The lesson of these great losses in horseflesh is that re- 
mount depots have become as essentially necessary for good 
cavalry, as recruit depots for all classes of soldiers, to supply 
losses in the firing-line during a severe war. Casualties among 
the horses must be promptly filled with good remounts or cav- 
alry loses in morale and efficiency. 


THE USE OF CAVALRY. 


Careful study of the responsibilities imposed upon modern 
cavalry, seems to show that although the role of cavalry on the 
battlefield has been more or less contracted and limited, the 
strategic role has expanded to immense proportions. 

In the period covered by the military operations of Fred- 
erick the Great, opposing armies marched and camped in such 
dense masses and within such comparatively short distances 
of each other that generals or their staff officers could usually 
make personal reconnaissance of the enemy. The strategic 

' oe ere 


ervice of cavalry was therefore little developed, but as armies 


grew more complex in the Napoleonic era, 1t assumed new im- 
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portance And in the armies of today, the necessity tor put- 
ting into motion thousand of different units before giving 


battle, demands ample and accurate information of the enemy’s 
strength, morale, and probable intentions. To the cavalry falls 


this important duty. 
Why zs cavalry reconnaissnace more difficult than ever before? 
Cavalry is unable at the present time to tell from opposing 


fire, whether it has hostile cavalry or infantry in its front. 
Furthermore, artillery fire is ‘“‘serious’’ to cavalry at 4500 yards, 


and ‘‘effective”’ at from 3500 to 2000 vards. At the same time, 
small-arms fire is ‘‘serious’”’ at from 1800 to 1200 yards, and 
“effective” from 1200 to 600 vards. Reconnoitering cavalry 
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patrols can ordinarily, even with the aid of the best glasses, 
distinguish little or nothing of hostile battle-lines at distances 
over 1800 yards, while if they advance closer, they risk destruc- 
tion by artillery or rifle fire. One modern rifle can deliver a 
heavier fire than several rifles used in former wars, and unless 
cavalry reconnoitering forces are prepared to fight for their 
information, they can usually develop the outline of the hostile 
screen in front only by negative information as to where the 
enemy is absent. 

Again, decisive battles are no longer engagements of a day, 
but of a succession of days. Deployments of modern armies no 
longer cover a front of but a few miles, but of vast distances. 
At Mukden, the battle lines extended for nearly 100 miles. 
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row are delayed until the last moment, hoping for additional 


news from the cavalry. And in the Connecticut Campaign the 


staffs of division commanders were oftentimes forced to delay the 
issuing of important orders until the small hours of morning, 


when the commanders of brigades and regiments should have 
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been apprised of the movements for the next day before officers 
and men had retired for the night. 

What does all this mean? It means that when this in- 
formation is not obtainable by patrols, cavalry commanders 
must be prepared to fight for it. If the enemy be strong in 
cavalry this fighting will be severe, and the mounted action of 
cavalry against cavalry will not be uncommon. If the enemy 
be weak in cavalry, opportunities will occur in the usually 
widely dispersed hostile lines for bold cavalry leaders of the 
Jeb Stuart type to slip through breaks in the screen and gain 
contact with the enemy’s real position. 

As a corollary to these modern conditions confronting 
cavalry comes the statement that however premissible was 
formerly the combination of the two duties of screening and 
reconnaissance, it is now absolutely incompatible with efficient 


work to perform this double function. Cavalry must be speci- 
ally designated for the strategical reconnaissance and do nothing 
else. And again, other cavalry must take up the screening 


duties as a special function and do nothing else. Between the 
two there must be complete independence. 
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In a recent and important military “Ay 
narecent and importan military WOrk 
Bernhardi of the German Army ,* the author says: 


‘“‘Nlodern armies indirectly influence reconnaissance 1n so 


far, too, owing to the long range and effective indirect fire of 
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tions for battle. This makes cavalry reconnaissance all the more 
valuable, but also calls for greater efficienc Vy of that arm. 

‘The cavalry must precede the armies as far forward as 
possible to beat the hostile cavalry and push it back vigorously 
so as to allow our own patrols to approach rapidly the hostile 
column and discover their movements.’ 

One interesting development of the two latest wars in 
facilitating the gaining of information was the creation of trained 
bodies of scouts. The British in South Africa found squadron 


*War of Today. 
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and regimental scouts, specially selected for their natural in- 
telligence, boldness, and eye for country, exceedingly useful 
and even indispensable. Similarly the Russians in Manchuria 
organized in each Siberian regiment, detachments of okotntks 
or volunteer scouts which did excellent service throughout the 
campaign. 

It is worthy of note that although the long breathing spells 
which followed each Japanese victory in Manchuria have been 
generally attributed to the Japanese desire to perfect the etape 
or supply system up to the new advanced lines, as well as to 
recover from the shock of the preceding struggle, it is extremely 
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necessary to perfect the Japanese information of their adver- 


saries and to plan their attack accordingly. As a matter of 
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SCREENING AND PROTECTIVE DUTIES. 


As has already been said, the screening duties of cavalry 
are entirely separate from those pertaining to reconnaissance 
and include the giving of timely information of the enemy, 
furnishing topographical and statistical information of the 
country, and seizing important points in advance of the main 
force and holding them until the latter arrives. 

If there is sufficient cavalry available for the purpose the 
screening duties will be performed by bodies of cavalry specially 
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designated, and marching from one-half to one days’ march in 
advance of the corps or division they are protecting. But if 
there be insufficient cavalry for this duty, it must be performed 
by the ‘divisional cavalry,’ which in our Field Service Regula- 
tions consists of one regiment for each division. 

Modern battle conditions impose upon the protective or 
screening cavalry the same formidable difficulties which have 
been discussed under reconnaissance. Their duties are such 
as to require great dispersion of units, and when the front is 
not covered by independent cavalry the screening force must 
oftentimes bear the brunt of fighting against infantry and field 
artillery, as well as hostile cavalry. 

It should be impressed on the minds of all officers, whether 
of the mounted arm or not, that the screening duties of cavalry 
under modern conditions of warfare, are more arduous than ever 
before. Troopers are in the saddle for long periods at a time; 
all the usual routine arrangements for watering, feeding, and 
grooming the horses are liable to be upset; and a large pro- 
portion of the men are often detached for unnecessary orderly, 


1 


patrol, and outpost duty. Consequently the day duties of 
protective cavalry should always be lightened as far as con- 
sistent with the proper performance of their task, and as few 
horses and horsemen employed on night work as possible. 

It should be recalled that in the earlier pericd of the Civil 
War, the ¢ avalry on both sides was made more or less ineffective 
by excessive outpost duty which could have been better per- 
formed by infantry, conserving for the mounted troops the 
mobility which renders them most useful to the army com- 
mander. 

Under modern conditions, the commander who keeps his 
cavalry continually on night as well as day duty, will scon have 


no cavalry worth the name. 


CAVALRY ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 


As has already been said, collision of two powerful armies 
will usually see a fierce cavalry fight preceding the struggle 
proper, in which each side attempts to cripple or destroy the 


opponent’s “eyes and ears.”’ 
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Following this cavalry fight, the weaker cavalry will 
usually be held well in hand with infantry, machine gun, or 
artillery support; while the victorious cavalry, may according 
to two schools of thought, be either detached on a special 
mission against the enemy’s flanks or rear, or be held in hand 
for the psychological moment when the interposition of the 
cavalry may turn the tide of battle or reap the fruits of victory 
through pursuit. 

Eminent tacticians there are, who now consider the sphere 
of cavalry on the battlefield to be so far contracted as to be 


1 


almost absolutely nil. W1 


ile there is little doubt that modern 
munitions of war have greatly curtailed the activity of mounted 
troops on the battlefield, it would seem that there will still be 


opportunities for the cavalry to intervene, especially in dis- 
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That the great mass of cavalry should ordinarily be kept 
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vel nand preceding and during a great battle, Was exempi- 
fied at the battle of Chancellorsville, where Hooker sent Stone- 


man with the cavalry on a raid towards the city of Richmond, 
thus depriving the Army of the Potomac of a reconnoitering and 


screening force, when “‘Stonewall’’ Jackson made his celebrated 
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turning movement around the Federal right flank resulting in 
the well-known panic which seized a portion of the Federal 
army. 

On the other hand, the detachment of General Jeb Stuart’s 
splendid cavalry force preceding the battle of Gettysburg, on a 
raid in rear of the Federal army, deprived General Lee of his in- 
formation troops, and left him in comparative ignorance of the 
dispositions and intentions of the Federal commander. 


AFTER THE PATTLE. 

Should the battle result in victory for our arms, the cavalry 
will be needed to codperate in pressing the defeated troops, 
the infantry and field artillery in direct pursuit, the cavalry 
by the flanks. 

A keen British observer of the war in Manchuria has stated 
that if General French, with 10,000 British cavalry had been 
attached to the Japanese army at the battles of Mukden or 
Liaovang, there would have been no Russian army in Manchuria 
to sue for terms of peace. 
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nea follow a decisive defeat. Newspaper reports from 
the Balkans credit the only success of the Turkish arms to a 
OUTILET-attaCn OF Cle Purkish cavalry Which succeeded in SUT- 


prising the pursuing Bulgars, reckless and over confident in the 


high-tide of victorv, only to be themselves overwhelmed by the 


LE ROPLANES 


So much has been said and written in regard to aeroplanes, 
that a brief discussion of these air scouts in their relation to cav 
alry, will not come amiss. 

That the aeroplane, when developed, will be a very power- 
ful aid to reconnaissance, goes without saying. But that it 
will replace cavalry, or will materially affect the value of cavalry 


is such an absurdity as to hardly merit consideration. As a 
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matter of fact, it will facilitate cavalry reconnaissance, and we 
can expect to see cavalry corps, divisions, and even seperate 
brigades, equipped with their own aeroplanes, thus adding 
tremendously to both the reconnoitering and combat value of 
the mounted arm. 

At the present time, the aeroplane is greatly handicapped 
by conditions of wind and weather, which improvements in its 
construction must overcome before it can be truly indispensable 
to the army commander. It seems probable, too, that in the 
mere peace trials of this wonderful auxiliary device, too much 
value has been put upon the ability of the aeroplne operator 
to observe and report upon the dispositions of hostile forces. 
It has been the writer’s conclusion that unless an aeroplane 
approaches within S00 yards of troops, the folds of the ground 
vegetation, smoke, fog, and other local conditions make it most 
difficult to accurately observe hostile troops. On the other 
hand, any aeroplane which approaches within 800 or even 1200 
yards of rifle or shrapnel fire, is quite likely to be put out of 
action. The use of the aeroplane at maneuvers, unattended by 
the actual use of bullets has, it is believed, led to an exaggerated 
estimate of the value of the machine as an air-scout. 


While the aeroplane might cause considerable panic and 


demoralization by dropping high explosives among cavalry 
troops, its effect would be entirely local, and the loss of a dozen 


nen and animals, however undesirable, would have little less 
effect than that produced by the burst of a modern high ex 
plosive shell. It must be remembered, too, that the capacity 


of these modern air-ships to carry high explosives is quite 


limited, and the difficulty of dropping these projectiles in the 
f the aeroplane operator 
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CAVALRY LEADERS. 

After all is said with regard to the qualifications of the per- 

sonnel of the cavalry and of their mounts, it is a truism to add 

that cavalry may be almost perfect in all other respects, and 
yet be absolutely useless unless properly led. 

Of all the arms, it is the one which relies most on moral 

effect. The cavalry leader who can combine boldness with 
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caution, who possesses dash without recklessness, who has a 
working knowledge of all arms in addition to an expert knowl- 
edge of his own, whose physical make-up is such that he is 
able and willing to bear all extremes of fatigue, hunger, cold, 
heat, and other privations, who is willing to sink personal ex- 
altation in contributing to the tactical success of other. arms 
than his own, who has such an eye for topography as to grasp 
the possibilities of the terrain at a glance, and who possesses 
such instinctive, sub-conscious appreciation of the psychology 
of the battlefield as to seize the opportune moment for coépera- 
tion of the mounted arm—+the cavalry leader, we say, may have 
all of these qualifications, and yet not prove the man whose mag- 
netic temperament and lovable qualities impel men to follow 
and do his bidding, even to the extent of cheerfully laying down 


their lives in his service. 
CONCLUSION. 


It is no small satisfaction to us, children and grandchildren 
of the gallant men who, fifty years ago, participated in that 
gigantic struggle between these now United States, to note that 
the military tacticians of the Old Country, have at last come to 
recognize on the military operations of the Civil War, that the 
final development of the cavalry, both North and South, was 
along logical lines. 

The glorious deeds of Stuart, Sheridan, Forrest, Wilson, 
Lee, Custer, Wheeler, Merritt, Hampton, Kilpatrick, Butler, 
Buford, Lomax, Grierson, and others, which for so many years 
were apparently little appreciated by other than the serious 
military student of this country, are at last securing the long- 
delayed recognition they deserved. 

And should war with a foreign foe again call to the colors 
the youth of our country, may those of us who, feeling the fas- 
cination of the mounted arm, strive to follow in the footsetps 
of these brilliant soldiers, be able to hand down to our posterity 
the record for bravery, leadership, devotion, and self-sacrifice, 
which they have left indelibly emblazoned on the walls of the 


temple of fame. 











THOUGHTS ON THE GOVERNMENT OF A 
REGIMENTAL CAVALRY POST. 


By BRIGADIER GENERAL JAMES PARKER, U. S. ARMy. 


b Rae experience of a post commander is instructive, desir- 

able and unique. He commands an independent body of 
troops. Like the chief of an army he has under his command 
line troops, a supply department, a medical department, an 
engineer department, an ordnance department, a signal depart- 


ment, a territorial district, a cantonment like a small city, with 


all its shops, storehouses, repair shops, streets, water supply, 
etc. He is invested with much responsibility and much dis- 
cretion. 

While he is limited by the Regulations, he can accomplish 
much more than they contemplate. Further, it depends on 
the post commander whether there is secured efficacy in the 


training of horses and men, in discipline, in neatness, in content- 
ment. These things depend upon him more than on troop 
‘commanders or on squadron commanders or regimental com- 
manders or brigade commanders. 

Formerly, all officers above the grade of captain of the line 
were likely during their service to obtain more or less of the 
training which comes to a post commander. Now, with larger 
posts it is a more infrequent experience. 

Without detailing a 


propose to mention a few things which in my opinion are of 


ll the duties of a post commander, I 
advantage in commanding a post. 

Have officers’ call once per day. At this call officers as- 
semble and get their mail and orders. The post commander 
should always spend a few minutes in explaining printed orders, 
making criticisms, etc. In this way the junior officers under- 
stand the desires of the commander and team work will be pro- 


duced. 
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Make things competitive as far as possible. Have once a 
month competitive inspection of quarters, made by the com- 
manding officer; also of stables, also of grooming and equip- 
ment at monthly mounted inspection; also of individual horse 
training and drill of troops once per year; also in the number of 
men turned out for drills. Only by competition can we produce 
zeal. 

Insist on neatness of officers’ uniforms, of men’s uniforms 
when about the post, at drill, when in town. Require the blue 
uniform to be worn as soon as work is finished, at parades, at 
guard mount. The service uniform is suited for work, only. 

Look after your regimental pride, your esprit de corps. 

It depends upon excellence in the conduct of men, neatness 
of clothing, preéminence in drill and discipline, and appearance 
of horses. 

It can be greatly fostered by superiority in football, base- 
ball, polo, evc. 

Do not imagine that inspections, parades, reviews, are un- 
important. When well conducted they add to the pride of 
the regiment. 

With two formal parades per week the dress uniforms are 
kept in good order. The spectacle attracts admirers. Every 
soldier feels that he is the especial object of attention. He 
learns as a consequence some of the pomp and circumstance, 
as well as the drudgery, of war. 

Reviews are also a test of discipline, steadiness and pre- 
cision of drill. In this connection it will be found that the 
handsomest review of a regiment is in line of platoon columns, 
four platoons deep. For the march past the regiment should 
move in double rank column of platoons, and after passing the 
reviewing officer at a walk and trot, to charge past by succes- 
sive squadrons. 

Encourage civilians, conventions, visiting delegations, etc., 
to inspect your command and your post. 


Included in these conventions are men of importance in 
their community, who make public opinion, and their approval 
will be of value to the army and enhance the pride of the soldiers 
of your command. 
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Work for the contentment and pleasure of your men and 
officers. On the enlisted man’s contentment largely depends 
his discipline. Not only should the commanding officer look 
after his sports, such as baseball, football, polo, etc., but he 
should see that a large portion of the revenue of the post ex- 
change is employed for the soldier’s amusement. 

The ration, as supplied by the Government, is, when pro- 
perly cooked, sufficient. Big dividends and big company funds 
are unnecessary. The post exchange is a coOdperative store 


for the benefit of the soldier, and, like other c« Operative stores, 


it should be run less for a profit than for the opportunity to 


purchase cheaply. What profits there are should be used 
inly in making the post exchange perform its additional 


function of the soldier’s club, and also in helping along sports 


1 evening entertainments. A large proportion of the men 


st three of four days in the week 
‘the post exchange in a free moving 
combined with music from the band, 
form a most popular entertainemnt. 
should also encourage the formation 
ibs. A dance to be had once a week. 
taking charge of such amusements for 
hey are conducted in an orderly 
f great value to the regiment. 
‘ontentment in a post is a married enlisted 
ine of quarters. It often happens that the commanding 
officer, by making proper concessions, can greatly aid in the 
construction of quarters in the post for the wives of married 
oldiers. 

Soldiers will marry, and when they are married it is better 
their wives should live within the post than at a distance. 
There thus results a social circle among the soldiers which gives 
them something to think about and brings them into contact 
with good women. 

In the same way it is necessary that the commanding officer 
take a leading part in the social affairs of the officers and 
their ladies. To make a contented garrison he should favor 
them by all means in his power, organizing frequent hops, 
dances, and social gatherings. These things bring the officers 
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together—bring about a spirit of fellowship—and even serve as 
places where official matters may be discussed. Officers should 
be informed that it is their duty to attend them. The com- 
manding officer should, if necessary, use his authority to en- 
courage these events. They should not be left wholly to the 
will of an idolent committee of officers. It is a sad sight to see 
a post where the officers and women refuse to take part in 
post social functions. 

In the same way the post commander should aid, and if 
necessary organize, sports for officers, such as polo, cross country 
riding, drag hunts, horse shows, horse racing, etc. It takes 
some little trouble to start these things, but when once started 
they are kept up by a feeling of regimental pride and add 
greatly to it. 

Another form of miltary sport, which also adds to military 
efficiency, is the athletic meet. These meets should be had 
monthly. Thus a continued interest is kept up in them and 
training goes on all the time. As far as possible the events 
should be military in character or connected with equitation 
and horse training. Suitable events: fencing, polo, mounted 
wrestling, mounted tug of war, dismounting to fight on foot, 
grooming, packing, running at heads, tent pegging, etc. The 
exhibitions should be widely advertised so that numerous spec- 
tators will be attracted. 

The value of troops for war depends more on training than 
any other attainment. Troops without training are worthless. 

The necessity for extensive training grounds immediately 
adjacent to the post does not seem to be appreciated sufficiently 
in our service. 

These should be large enough for the most extended prob- 
lems of a regiment—for the attack of a position dismounted 


and for the numerous field exercises which illustrate the hazards 


oft war 

The value of the exercise depends primarily upon the 
number of men present in ranks. Thus, if only thirty are pres- 
ent out of a total effective strength of sixty, the efficacy of 
that drill is, other things being equal, less than fifty per cent. 


of the possible. 
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The appearance and smartness of the trooper has much to 
do with his real efficiency. 

A ten minutes’ setting up exercise immediately after reveille 
not only improves the soldier’s carriage, but adds materially 
to his health. 

Neatness must be enforced. A soldier who is careless about 
his dress reflects upon his organization. 

In the same manner the appearance and smartness of the 
horses reflects the efficiency of the organization. 

Our cavalry is credited with having inferior horses. The 
fact is it is only their upkeep that is inferior. 

The training of a horse properly conducted is a setting-up 
exercise. 


Our horses are often not 


I not properly set up, not properly 
groomed, nor are their coats, manes and tails properly cared for. 
In camp they undergo the hardships of standing on the torrid 

baa * 
sun without shelter 
\ll this should be corrected as far as practicable. If in 
] +} y «cl 1110 jwmnr ca cea +h 
camp, shelters from the sun should beimprovised. Inrain the 
¢ should be Ue ( 1 
As a rule each horse should be groomed for a short period 
re exercise, and for a Nall nour alter exercise. The act of 
. : } Int 1} ++ 1190-11 ~c\t areal Ins A 
ooming should be strenuous——not carelessly done. 
Our men need individual instruction in grooming. The 


ine, tail, forelocks and fetlocks should be kept trimmed to a 
uniform length in each troop. In the summer season in this 
climate the horses’ coats, in the interest of appearance, comfort 
ind health, should be clipped. 
In order that a troop should be able to maneuver properly 
high gaits, and then be fit for combat, the horses should be 
thoroughly responsive to hand and leg. This can only be 
accomplished by the annual training of every horse of the com- 
mand on the riding track. 
To properly train and handle a horse the use of the double 
bit is essential. 
Practice in swimming horses, fording and jumping, is a 
necessary preliminary to active service. 


No cavalry is fit for war unless it has thorough confidence 
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inthe sword. The sword thrust reaches farther than the sword 
cut, and it is the point not the edge that kills. 

“Fencing on horseback being generally impracticable,” 
the first thrust that reaches usually ends the combat. 

The principal thing is to impart to the trooper the deter- 
mination to reach the adversary first, using the point. 

With this in view troopers should be exercised in running 
at heads and dummy figures on the track. In practicing the 
thrust to the front the trooper should stretch as far as possible 
to reach the object, at the same time bending low, being thus 
partly sheltered by the horse’s head. The gait should be the 
extended gallop. The use of the edge should be discouraged. 

Drill evolutions mounted should be had at rapid gaits. 

Particular attention should be paid to the practice of the 
charge against the imaginary, outlined, or represented enemy ; 
the use of ground scouts and combat patrols; the employment 
of supports and enveloping wings. 

When armed both the rifle and saber should always be 
carried. 

The saber, as a rule, should always be carried drawn, in 
order to accustom to it the horse and rider. 

In order to Oppose the solid double rank formation of for- 
eign armies, charging formations of more than one line or in 
mass should be at times practiced. 

In order to quickly return the fire of an ambushed enemy, 
troops should be able to dismount and open fire in ten seconds 
or less. The led horses should be trained to lead to the rear in 
an orderly manner and at a gallop. 

The attack of a position dismounted should be frequently 
practiced. 

To determine the state of instruction of troops of cavalry 
in equitation and close order drill, a commander should make 
use of a competitive test. 

The test should be as follows: 

(a) Onthe riding track: Column of troopers at the walk, 
trot and gallop to determine the degree of excellence of horse 
equipments; of uniform of men; of grooming; of care of coat, 


mane and tail; bitting and length of stirrup; position of trooper. 
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(b) To turn on forehand, to passage at walk and trot, to 
back, to change lead in the gallop, to pass from a halt to the 
several gaits, and vice-versa. 

(c) Jumping hurdles 3 ft. high. 

(d) Saber exercise, including running at heads, using 
point of the saber. 

e) Troop drill: Movements by fours at a walk and trot; 
the charge; dismount to fight on foot. 

In this competitive test proficiency in each detail should be 
indicated by marks which should he published to the regiment 
by the commander. 

In like manner competitive tests should be arranged to 
determine the relative efficiency of troops and squadrons in the 
field exercises 

As to target practice, for which a cx IM] etitive test has al- 
ready been arranged by the War Department, it should if pos- 
sible, be postponed until after the spring drilling of the troops 
has been conducted for several months 

In northern posts especially, if the target pratice is had in 


the early spring and the drilling is posponed until after target 
tice, the troops are hable to gotomaneuvers with their ranks 


ill of men who can not ride and horses that cannot be controlled. 

It should not be forgotten by the autharities that the same 
rules as to training can not apply to cavalry as toinfantry. In 
the cavalry we have to train the horse as well as the man. 

Cavalry, as a rule, a from three to five hours drill 
per day, the principal drill being mounted. 

Cavalry recruits requiré eight weeks of drill six days per 
week, including three or four hours per day mounted, and two 
hours dismounted. The recruit is anxious to learn the duties 
of a soldier and will work willingly if his interest is kept up. 

The former system of placing a raw recruit on a barebacked 
horse and hazing him until he fell off was barbarous, made him 
afraid of his horse, and often ruined him asarider. The recruit 
should drill, from the first, in the saddle. He should be worked 
hard but not allowed to fall. He should be protected from un- 
authorized interference by other soldiers. 

At West Point it requires 125 hours training to ride fairly. 
The enlisted recruit gets about the same experience in eight 


weeks 
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READINESS FOR FIELD SERVICE. 


The troops of our army should always be ready to leave 
their stations at a moment’s notice for field service beyond the 
border or within the limits of the United States, or for a change 
of station. In either case all property belonging in the post 
should be turned into the quartermaster, and all property 
which goes with the troops should be packed in boxes and crates, 
listed, and either taken with the troops or left behind for future 
shipment. Experience has shown that this can be accomplished 
within two hours—the troops fully equipped and prepared for 
field service, being ready to entrain. But to bring this about 
troops should be provided wiht the necessary boxes and crates, 
and should be trained in preparation for the field. 

The property that is stationary in the post and the property 
that is removable should be borne on distinctive memorandum 
receipts so that the latter can be transferred to the quarter- 
master of the moving column without verification. 

There should be from time to time a field preparation drill 
in the garrison to secure these results. 


GUARD, FATIGUE AND PRISONERS. 


lo secure the best results from your guard have the officer 


of the dav make his headquarters at the guardhouse. He thus 
spends his time supervising the guard duty instead of playing 
cards at the club, and he is always where he can be found. 

In order to keep the men from being confined in the guard- 


house for trivial offenses and thus increase the strength for daily 


drill let the summary court give the offender ‘“‘so many hours of 
labor under charge of the guard” instead of imprisonment. Let 
the man so sentenced do his drill in the morning and do four 
hours hard labor each afternoon, nominally in charge of the 


guard, but actually like a man on fatigue, preferably doing 


The habitual absentee from reveille or taps who wants to 
see his girl and has plenty of money from home with which to 
pay fines is cured best by this treatment. It brings no more 
disgrace than a cadet’s extra at West Point, but it deters from 


the commission and repetition of the offense. By avoiding 
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imprisonment it preserves the soldier from contact with jail 
birds. 

Each post should have, in addition to fire alarm drill, an 
escaped prisoner alarm drill. 

It is possible on the alarm of the escape of a prisoner, to 
rush out a portion of the command and so picket all the roads 
surrounding a certain area that the fugitive will be unable to 
escape from it and can be searched for at leisure. 

While it 1s undesirable to have in the guardhouse short 

‘m prisoners from your own command, it is very desirable 
ave forty or fifty long term prisoners or convicts to use 1n 
the necessary fatigue work of the post, loading and un- 


ling cars, sawing wood, delivering supplies, improving roads 


and doing sho for the quartermaster, all 


irksome labor to the sc idier 


line duties are the most 
‘tant, and that an excess of staff officers injures a command. 
regimental post a quartermaster needs but one assist- 

1 


and that assisstant might be able at the same time to at- 


to the post exchange. To relieve an officer of all other 
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duties to run a general merchandise store like the post exchange 
was not contemplated by our legislators. 

While a commanding officer should keep a sharp lookout 
for details, a sense of discretion and responsibility should be 
felt by all subordinates. As far as possible they should be 
allowed to work a thing out in their own way. The duties of 
squadron commanders should be fixed by order. A squadron 
commander should be an administrative as well as a tactical 
officer. He should have control of the police of his squadron 
of the grooming, stables, and care of equipment. He should 
have a certain supervision over reports and returns. He should 
supervise the theoretical training of the non-commissioned 
officers, etc. In war he is often an independent commander. 
In peace his responsibility should be clearly fixed by regulations. 
His time should be fully occupied by his duties. 

The duties of squadron commanders are so important that 
when a major is permanently absent the senior captain in the 
squadron should be placed on special duty as acting major of 


4° 


the squadron. In this way he will be relieved from troop duty, 
have more time for his new functions, and be an unprejudiced 
commander. There is no good reason why a captain should 


not be placed on special duty as acting major when he can be 


} 


placed on special duty as police officer, post exchange officer, 





+ 
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CARE OF PORPERTY. 
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The commander of a post has it in his power, by looking 


ifter property, to greatly decrease the expenses of the military 
establishment. He should frequently examine into the care 
that is taken of grain and hay, with a view to stopping the pil- 


and preventing the thefts which are likely to occur at 











In the matter of inspection and condemnation of horses 
and mules it should be remembered that the great expense 
of these animals lies in*their forage—this costing from $10 to 
$12 a month. 

If a horse or mule is not fit for service he should be con- 
demned and sold at once. If carefully prepared for the sale 
so that he presents a sleek appearance he will fetch a large 


price. 
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To preserve wooden buildings paint should be used liberally 
both inside and outside. 

In connection with competitive inspections troop com- 
manders will be glad to keep the inside of their barrack rooms 
freshly painted and the floors waxed if the proper materials 
are furnished them. Expenditure of plenty of paint is seldom 
a waste. 

It is necessary for the Commanding Officer to combat the 
tendency to present for condemnation articles which though 
worn are fit for use or can be repaired. There are great numbers 
of articles in service which could be renovated by using parts 
of one article to repair another. ‘To do this requires a special 
arrangement and a repair shop and a certain expenditure of 
funds to effect such repairs as can not be accomplished with the 
isual tools, materials, and employees. The establishment of a 

‘pair shop at posts and a record of economies accomplished in 
manner will do much to lessen the cost of our military 
lishment. 

» Post Commander should spend a minimum of his time 

a ime in the open watching the 
is often not easy 
could be facil 

“Assistant Post 


functions, 


troops 


1 1,3 1 
ouid © 


° con 
commander, 


aepartment 


O give 


experience which would 


To take from subordinate 


lers responsibility in time of peace makes them helpless 


l emergency. 





A TRIP TO PORT ARTHUR.* 


By CAPTAIN FRANCES LE J. PARKER, TWELFTH CAVALRY. 


NX O army officer who visits the Orient for duty or pleasure 
4 should fail to see Port Arthur. Its battlefields will be 
found to present, not only the best known example of modern 
fortress warfare, but, in addition endless interesting phases 
of hasty field fortifications and of the infantry and field artillery 
combats of which these hurriedly constructed lines were the 
scene. Port Arthur will be found deeply interesting to any 
officer who wishes to study his profession in the best of all 
schools—that founded on the actual experience of war as shown 
by concrete cases. The average line officer, no less than the 
engineer and coast artilleryman, will find thatatriptothefamous 
fortress will well repay the time and expense involved. In this 
connection, it should be borne in mind that Port Arthur when 


1? 
A 
war was begun, and even when the siege was actively entered 


upon months later, was far from a finished fortress; and that 
‘the lines connecting the main defensive works, as well 
‘of the latter that were the scenes of the fiercest struggles 
ge, were in reality not permanent fortifications but, 
ence, ha tv held intrenchments. 

The writer when desiring to visit Port Arthur in 1912, 
found considerable difficulty in getting definite information as 
ils of available routes, ete In the hope that they 

ave some fellow-officer time and trouble, the following 
notes as to railroad and steamer routes are included here. 

To the officer approaching the Orient via Siberia, Port 
Arthur is apt to be almost directly in his path. |The Chinese 
Eastern Ry. (under Russian management) turns south from the 


Moscow- Vladivostok line at Harbin and connects at Changchun 
*The notes for this article were made by the writer during a trip to Port 


Arthur and vicinity in September, 1912. The schedules, etc., quoted were 
those in force at that time. 
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with the South Manchuria Ry., whose main line extends 
southward through Mukden to the main southern terminus at 
Dairen (Dalny). An extension of this road leaves the main 
line at a little way station called Tafangshen and goes to Port 
Arthur (Japanese name “‘Ryojun”’). At Dairen the railroad 
company’s fast steamers connect with the trains to and from 
Harbin to Chefoo, Weihaiwei, Shanghai, Nagasaki, Moji, 
Chemulpo, etc. Many of the boats are small and, on a few, 
special arrangements have to be made for European food. 

‘e are, however, some very good boats in this service, such 

the Hamburg-American Line’s steamers connecting Dairen 
with Tientsin, Chefoo, make the fast Trans-Siberian service 


‘connecting Shanghai with Europe. 


At Mukden the South Manchuria Ry. connects with the 
Chinese Government Railways leading southwestward to Tient- 


"4 1 


connections may be had with Pekin and the 
Han 


Ol 


kow, Nanking and Shangha1 From Muk 


Manchuria Ry. turns south- 
etween 

*hosen 

th trains 


Tient- 


changed 


Mukden to Port 

local trains from Dairen, 

day and evening 

‘se local trains leave the 

Port Arthur is merely a way- 

station, it will be found, in practice, always better to make the 
trip from Mukden to Port Arthur via Dairen. The station 


at the latter place is within a few minutes walk or ricksha ride 
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from the Yamato Hotel, where good rooms and meals can be 
had and any wait between trains be comfortably spent. 

The traveler from Manila and other points south of Port 
Arthur will usually approach that place by sea, though, as 
already indicated above, the trip may be made by rail (via 
Mukden) from Korean points and the direction of Tientsin. 
The port of Port Arthur was opened by the Japanese to foreign 
commerce in 1910; but practically all steamer passenger 
traffic for Port Arthur is handled through Dairen, the main 
commercial port of the Liaotung Peninsula and thence by rail. 
As a matter of practice, therefore, whether appreaching Port 
Arthur by land or sea the route will ordinarliy be via Dairen 
and thence by train to Port Arthur. 

Steamer lines connect Dairen with practically every port 
on the China coast, Korea and Japan—for example: New- 
chwang, Chinwantao, Tienstin, Tsingtau and Shanghai; the 
steamers of the South Manchuria Railway Company on the 


] + 


direct Shanghai-Darien service, and the boats of the Osaka 


1 


Shoshen Kaisha’s Dairen-Moj1-Kobe service 
The principal connections of the South Manchuria Rail- 
» Chinese Government 
Eastern Railways at 
Korean) Railway at Antung 


River. The Chinese Government Railways in- 


ng-Tienstin-Mukden route. Army officers can 


If time permits, application 

rmy Headquarters at Tienstin 

king for rates, but identifica- 

‘ain will frequently suffice. The 

Chinese Eastern Railway connects with the Siberian Railway 
at Harbin; both are under Russian management. The Chosen 
Railway runs from Antung via Seoul to Fusan, where it connects 
by steamer (ten hours trip) with Shimonoseki and the Japanese 
railroad and steamer services of that port. It has branches to 
several small ports on the south and west coast of Korea: 
among the number being Chemulpo. The South Manchuria 
and Chosen railways are under Japanese management. So far 
as known, they grant no rates to foreign army officers as a 
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class. It is understood, however, that rates to certain British 
officers have been granted upon application. 

The Chinese Government Railway, the South Manchuria 
Railway and the Chosen Railway, each publishes a very com- 
plete pamphlet with schedules, fares on regular and special 
trains, the principal rail and steamer connections, railroad 
maps and similar information. It will be found that the 
Japanese have changed the names by which many of the places 


been known to Europeans and 


on the lines have heretofore 

Americans. The cases of Dalny (Dairen) and Port Arthur 

(Ryojun) have already been mentioned. Other important 

instances are: 

Name formerly known by: Present Japanese Name: 

Seoul Keijo (Railroad stations are 
Seidaimon and Nandai- 


mon 


Port Arthur from Manila 
» Nagasaki, proceeding thence 
ossing frorn the latter place 


by rail via Seoul 


1 
} 


yen, like that of the Chinese 


lippine peso. The variations 


‘exorbitant exchange charges. 

‘going to Fusan, and thence by rail, connections 

ntly be made at Nagasaki or Moji with a steamer for 

If made this way, the trip will be much less expensive. 

‘r boats of the Osaka Shoshen Kaisha leave Moji every 

sday and Friday, arriving at Dairen on Thursday and Sun- 


iad 
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day, respectively. The first-class fare on these steamers is 
thirty-six (36) yen. The smaller boats stop by Chemulpo en 
route to Dairen. The free baggage allowance for first-class 
passengers on the South Manchuria and Korean railways is 
about one hundred and thirty-three (133) pounds; the second- 
class allowance, eighty (80) pounds. 

There is a fast weekly service by boat (South Manchuria 
Railway Line Steamers) direct from Shanghai to Dairen and 
vice versa; and steamer connections from Tsingtau, Chefoo 
and Tientsin may be had either direct to Dairen or via inter- 
mediate ports. 

From Tientsin, Dairen may be reached by rail, via Mukden 
in about two days or by steamer in from twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours. The regular first-class railway fare, exclusive 
of extra charges for express trains, sleeping berth, and meals, 
is about forty (40) pesos from Tientsin to Dairen. This charge, 
however, is subject to a reduction of about ten (10) to fifteen 
(15) pesos: due to special rates allowed army officers on the 
Chinese Government Railway. The steamer fares from Tient- 
sin to Dairen vary trom about fifteen (15) pesos on the small 


ift 
sod 
Rs Py, 


Japanese boats to thirty-five pesos on the very good 
steamers of the Hamburg-American Line. 

While American troops remain in China officers will prob- 
ably continue to have opportunities to go from Manila to 
Tientsin or vice versa by army transport. 

In connection with the railway trip from Fusan or Che- 
mulpo to Mukden, a stop of a day or two at Seoul will be found 
interesting; and by taking two trains on successive days be- 
tween Seoul and Mukden, spending a night at New Wiju on 
the Yalu River, the entire trip between Seoul and Mukden may 
be comfortably made 1n daylight. New Wiju where the railroad, 
crosses the Yalu, is opposite Antung, and some miles below 
where the principal fighting took place at the crossing of the 
Yalu in 1904. There is a good hotel at the railroad station at 
New Wiju. 

In traveling from Tienstin to Mukden or vice versa an 
interesting stop between trains can be made at Shanhaikwan, 
where the railroad passes over the great wall of China. A 
comfortable hotel will be found there. 
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To study the Mukden battlefield would require, due to its 
extent and special local conditions, advance arrangements to be 
made for guides, mounts, etc.; and it is questionable whether 
such arrangements could be satisfactorily made without official 
Japanese assistance. (Mukden, while nominally in China, 
is practically controlled by the Japanese). As a place of general 
interest, Mukden is well wortha day’s stop. Application should 
be made in advance to the United States Consul for permission 
to visit the Palace there. Liao Yang is passed between Mukden 
and Port Arthur. Some of the works there are visible from the 
trains; but, for a real study of the field, conditions will be found 
somewhat simiiar to those referred to above as obtaining at 
Mukden. 

At Seoul, Mukden, Dairen and Port Arthur very good 
hotels will be found. - Rooms and meals are usually charged 


-parately. le aggregate charge ordinarily amounts to 


6) to ten (10) pesos a day. ‘ nt statement 


+ 


‘ary notwithstanding, it is not | 
é 


be had from guides at Port Arthur, w 


hotels or in the form of Japanese officers. Very little English 
; to be spoken at Port Arthur and the type of information 
be in connection with the ordinary 
rather 

inection 
my officer would want to investigate. The drivers of the 
hotel carriages usually know the principal forts by name. 
In connection with books on Port Arthur. ‘‘The Influence 
of the Siege of Port Arthur upon the Construction of Modern 
Fortresses’’ by von Schwartz (translation published by the 
War Department) is highly recommended both for previous 
study and to carry on the ground. It will be found to contain, 
in addition to a number of interesting discussions of the special 
points of the siege, a statement of the original plan of the fort- 
ress, of the modifications that were contemplated prior to the 
outbreak of the war, of the actual condition of the fortress 
when war began, of the work done between the declaration of 
war and the beginning of the siege, and of the effect of the bom- 
bardment, etc., upon the principal works. Its detailed listing 
of the works on the line can be easily followed, including the 
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various minor salients and other features, so that these can be 
accurately identified on the ground—a thing a great many of 
the works on Port Arthur do not permit. Another interesting 
work is ‘“The Truth About Port Arthur.”’ (There is a different 
book called ‘““The Truth About the War.’’) 

In addition to the above, and to the well-known works on 
the siege, official reports, etc., there may be mentioned: the 
pamphlet, ‘‘Descriptive and Historical Sketch of Port Arthur,”’ 
distributed by the Yamato Hotel at Port Arthur; alsoa booklet, 
“Port Arthur, Its Past, Present, and Future,’’ by General 
Sakuma of the Japanese Army (book obtainable at books tore 
in Old Town at Port Arthur.) 

Officers may find themselves in China without books to 
which they desire access will usually find a good supply of Port 
Arthur literature at Kelly & Walsh’s book stores in Shanghai 
and Tientsin. 

The details of visiting the lines of work depend, of course, 
upon the nature of the examination contemplated. The posi- 
tion of the available roads suited to the use of vehicles, as well as 
the actual location of the works, at present divide the latter, 
for the purpose of visits to them, into two general divisions, 
namely: the works on the east side of the break in the hills 
made by the valley of the Lunhe River* (through whose valley 
the railroad enters Port Arthur); and the works on the west 
side of that valley. In September, 1912, there were open to 
the public, in each of these general divisions, all parts of the lines 
that had played an important part in the actual operations of 
either the Russians or the Japanese during the siege. In the 
eastern of these two sections, the part so opened extended from 
and including Battery A (Pai-Yin-Shan, North), in the north- 
eastern part of the former Russian lines, westward, via: Re- 
doubt No. 2 (Tung-Chi-Kwan-Shan, southeast); Battery B 
(Tung-Chi-Kwan-Shan, east); Kuropatkin Lunette (Battery 
Q); Fort No. II (Tung-Chi-Kwan-Shan, north, or north Fort); 
Eagle Nest, also called Wantai and Bodai; Caponier No. 2 
(Battery P); Fortification No. 1 (east Panlung-Shan) ; Fortifica- 


*For this and following references to lines see maps in War Department 
publication “Influence of Siege of Port Arthur, ete” or in any standard work 
on the siege. 
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tion No. 2 (west Panlung-Shan); Caponier No. 3 (Battery G); 
Fort No. III (Er-Lung-Shan) ; Redoubt No. 3 (Sung-Shu-Shan) ; 
and the Mound Battery, to the railroad. 

There were additional fortifications, emplacements, etc., 
in rear of the works named above and in the intervals between 
them; while, in front of the main line, there were advanced 
positions on Hsiao-Kushan, Ta-Kushan, at the Aqueduct Re- 
doubt, and at the Temple Lunettes (Idol Forts, Shuishihying 
Redoubts West of the railroad the Russian line held during 


most of the siege consisted 


from east to west), first, of a group 
of works the most important of which was Fort No. IV (Itzu- 
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the siege. For officers v 
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subject in advance, and with access to the necessary books, it 
will add greatly to the interest and benefit of the trip if a con- 
densed memorandum be prepared, and carried about when 
visiting the lines, showing for some of the principal works: 
dates and main incidents of the principal attacks on each with 
reasons for success or failure of the latter; the date of the final 
capture of the work; and the effect of such capture upon the 
neighboring works of the line. Specially important points for 
study of this character are thought to be: Fort No. II; East 
and West Pan-Lung-Shan; Fort No. III (Er-Lung-Shun); 
Redoubt No. 3 (Sung-Shu-Shan); Akasakayama; and 203 
Meter Hill. In the absence of a more complete account of the 
siege, the necessary data for a very useful memoranda of the 
above type may be had from reference to, or extracts from, the 
War Department publication previously referred to and the 
pamphlet mentioned above as obtainabie at the Yamato Hotel. 
Note especially in this latter publication: the table of “Dates 
of Occupation of The Forts.’ (page 17); the “Chronological 
Table” the Appendix pages 42 to 43 ) 


ages 35 to 41): and 1 
showing the Japanese, Russian, and Chinese names for many of 


ya 


] 
I 
+ 
{ 


the works. A similar convenient listing of the names will be 
found on one of the pages just preceding the subject-matter 
of the War Department publication already referred to. In- 
dividual officers, will of course, wish to devote themselves 
specially to different phases of the operations of the siege, such 
as; the general question as to the proper selection of the main 
line of defense and the general location and character of the 
principal works; the question of advanced positions and the 
extent to which they should have been fortified and held; the 
character of the interior line, or lines, of defense; details of the 
construction of the works and what the experience of the siege 
showed to be the advantages and defects thereof; the various 
assaults and the reasons for success or failure in each case; the 
existence of dead spaces about the works and the result to the 
defense; the details of the siege approaches and _ parallels; 
the question of covered communications; the use made of 


CS 


’ 


searchligh field telephones, telegraphs, etc.; the obstacles 
employed and with what success. All of the above points, and 


others of a similar character, are briefly and clearly treated in 
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the War Department publication already referred to; and, 
while the entanglements and obstacles have been removed, and 
the details of the forts in many cases obliterated by bombard- 
ment, etc., still most of the features of the siege operations can 
be followed today on the ground without the least difficulty. 

To reach from the hotel or railroad station points in the 
‘eastern section of the lines, there is a main road passing through 
Old Town and striking the main line of the Russian works just 
west of Battery A. This road then turns generally westward, 
continues along the line and in rear of the works as far as Fort 
Redoubt No. 3 (Sung-Shu-Shan) and then turns southward and 
follows the railroad back to the station, thus completing a 
circuit. The Aqueduct Redoubts and the Temple Lunettes 
reached by a road branching off from the one just de- 


} 
may | 
Q 


e 
scribed at a point in the valley west of Sung-Shu-Shan, and the 


foot of Itzushan may be reached by another rough road branch- 
ing off to the westward. <A second main road runs from the 
railroad station via the Hotel to 203-Meter Hill. From this 
also a branch turns off (northward) totheItzushan Fort. There 
is a direct road from the New Town to Battery E (south Tai- 
Yang-Kou Fort) and vicinity; with this exception, points in 

yf the lines are ordinarily reached by side 
to 203-Meter Hill A vehicle can Zo from 


to 203-Meter Hill only by making the long 


railroad station 
‘arriages for two people are to be had for fifty (50) sen an 
ickshaws can also be had, but 
trips. Most of the actual ex- 
he done on foot; and, as the 
Over broker eround covered by sharp rocks, good 
ing shoes are indispe1 


ate September or October is 


1 
| 


The weather in Port Arthur in 
1ally ideal for tramping over the ground. 

Where time is short a good deal may be saved by taking 
luncheon from the hotel thus saving areturntripatnoon. On 
the other hand, where there is no great hurry, it is thought that 
more pleasure and benefit can be had by using each morning for 
a long tramp over some part of the lines, returning to the hotel 
for a lunch and short rest at noon and spending the afternoon 
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in detailed examination of some special feature of the line which 
does not involve further hard walking—for example, inspecting 
in detail one or more of the big forts or the siege approaches 
immediately in front thereof. 

It takes about three-fourths of an hour to drive from the 
hotel to the vicinity of Battery A; about one-half an hour to 
drive along the rear of the line from Battery A to Er-Lung- 
Shan and about the same time to drive from Er-Lung-Shan to 
the hotel. Roughly speaking, it will take from one and one- 
half to two hours to drive without stopping from the hotel 
around the rear of the forts of the east section and return to the 
hotel. 

It takes from twenty to thirty minutes to drive from the 
hotel to the foot of 203-Meter Hill, about ten or fifteen minutes 
to drive from the hotel to South Tai-Yang-Kou Fort, and about 
the same time to drive from the hotel to the railroad station. 

For use in Port Arthur, and also for general use in Man- 
churia as far north as Changehun and in Korea, Japanese money 
will be found the most useful. 

Assuming that a single day only is available for Port Arthur 
it might be spent as follows: 

The morning (8:30. M. to 1:00 or 1:30P. m.),tobeemployed 
by driving, first, to the main Russian line near battery A, pro- 
ceeding thence westward over the road in rear of the line, witha 
few moment’s stop to walk over to the crest at each principal 


1 


point, until the place is reached where the trail to the Eagle’s 


Nest leaves the road. Here dismiss the carriage temporarily, 


with orders to go on by the road and wait your arrival at Fort 
No. II], (Er-Lung-Shan). Climb the Eagle’s Nest for a good 
general view; then walk down to Fort No. I] and continue along 
the general line of works to Er-Lung-Shan. After studying the 
last-named fort, drive over to Sung-Shu-Shan and, after com- 
pleting your examination of that work and its vicinity, return 
to the hotel for lunch. In the afternoon make a trip to 203- 
Meter Hill and its immediate vicinity. Should there be any 
remaining daylight on your return, a drive up on Monument 
Hill is suggested. 

For a two day's stay, it is suggested that the whole of the 
first day be spent on the eastern section, luncheon being taken 
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out in the carriage. The morning of the second day might well 
be spent at 203-Meter Hill and its vicinity, including Akasa- 
kayama, Namakoyana, and 174-Meter Hill. The afternoon of 


1 
} 
t 


the second day might be spent in a trip to the Itzushan group 
and Tai-Yang-Kou group, or to some special forts of the eastern 
section; or be employed in a trip to Monument Hill and Old 
Town, including the Museum. 

lavs is contemplated, it is suggested 
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of any who 
below as to trips 
ting. Fieid glass¢ s should be 
mounted on cloth). A 

‘, may be found convenient. 
it via Old Town to where the road strikes the 
main Russian line just west of Battery A (S.-E. Tung-Chi- 
Kuan-Shan). This point is near the one marked “Silver Hill 
Fort’? on some of th nap Have the carriage wait 
and walk over to the concrete work (Battery A), just to the 
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east, from which a good view of all the east end of the land front 
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is to be had. From this point, work along the line to the west, 
locating each work, including those just in rear of the line. 
The part of the line between, and including, Fort No. II (North 
Fort) and Fort No. III (Erlungshan) and from the latter on to 
and including, Redoubt No. 3 ((Sungshushan, was the scene 
of much of the hardest fighting of the siege and will well repay 
very detailed study. Two of the four temporary works (E. and 
W. Panlungshan) on the main line between Forts No. II and III 
were captured in the first great assault in August, 1904, and 
successfully held to the end of the siege by the Japanese, who 
however, were not able to get the parapet (Chinese wall) just in 


l 

rear of the works. Caponier No. 3, just to the east of Fort No. 
I 
] 


III. was taken in the October assault. An examination into 


why these points fell, and into how the Japanese were able to 


n, will prove well worth study. It will be noted that 
although Forts No. II and III and Redoubt No. 3 (really a 
fort) were the objects of numerous bloody assaults, each was 
inal ken, after many months of successful resistance, only 

it of typical siege operations, terminating in each 
gradual possession of the glacis and ditch and 

the front of the fort—this in spite of the un- 

‘forts, the general lack of preparedness 

v unskillful placing and use of the 

defense. A day can be easily put in along this 


1 


unch should be taken instead of return- 
the line may be taken on succes- 

ning trips to other points, 

‘nat a certain hour toa 

‘road just in rear of the 


to South Tai-Yang-Kou Fort and direct the 
carriage to meet you at 203-Meter Hill or Itzushan Fort (via 
the road approaching the latter fort from the south) according 
to your plan for the day (see below). 

From South Tai-Yang-Kou Fort a good view is to be had 
of the southwestern part of the line of defense thus helping to 
get a good conception of the general scheme of defense. Walk 
on over to North Tai-Yang-Kou Fort (which you will see a 
little to the north), stop here a few minutes to look about, and 
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then walk over towards the south end of 203-Meter Hill, fol- 
lowing the communications leading to the smaller hill situated 
a little southeast of 203-Meter Hill; from here keep to the south 
(left) of 203-Meter Hill and cross a deep ravine to the most 
southerly of two or three little knolls west of the ravine; notice 
the approaches by which the Japanese reached these knolls 
and, turning toward 203-Meter Hill, walk over toward south- 
west corner of latter, noting the approaches; climb 203-Meter 
Hill from this direction, noticing the successive trenches as 
you ascend. On reaching the crest near the small monument 
at the southern summit of the hill, get your bearings and notice 
the Japanese trenches (dug after the capture of the position) 
on the east side of the hill 
the north summit, where the larger monument stands. After 
rn g the surrounding hills (Akasakayama, Namakoyama, 


then continue along the crest to 


1¢ lenti 


if 
Me r Hill etc.), nd to the trail in the saddle just to 


he north sof 203-Meter Hill and walk over to 174-Meter Hill. 
i lar] k from this side 
174-Meter Hill, 


and trenches. 


ill, and noticed 
turn eastward 
amakoyama. 
the 


63a nl 
1e along 


Desc 


toward 

1 uding Long 

Division Hill) and come out finally in the valley under 
shan (on the west side of the fort). To reach the fort the 
steep ascent in front of it may be climbed or an easier, but longer 


route around to the west and south of the fort may be taken. 
The carriage can approach from the south (203-Meter Hill road) 
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to near Itzushan Fort. Examine Itzushan Fort and continue 
the examination, if desired, to the neighboring works on the 
hills nearby. 

The above will be found a pretty good day’s tramp, for the 
terrain is steep and very rough. It can be covered by hard 
walking between 8 a. M. and 1 or 2 Pp. M., but it is thought that 
much better results can be had by taking it in a whole day or 
two half days on separate days. Either can be readily done as 
the vicinity of Akasakayama (where the carriage could wait) 
is the natural place to make the division. 

3d. Drive via Old Town and Battery A to as near the foot 
of Takushan as the carriage can approach (in 1912, a village a 
little southeast of the hill). Leave the carriage here with orders 
to go at once to North Fort and wait for you there (North Fort 
can be pointed out to the driver from knoll near village referred 
to). Climb Takushan, noting main Russian lines behind you 
to the south (including visible coast forts). On reaching the 
crest a splendid view of the terrain is to be had and an excellent 
opportunity to study the question of “advanced positions.” 
When ready to descend, take a trail (steep) down the northwest 
face, noting as you go down the Russian trenches on the lower 
slopes and the Japanese approaches to them. Having reached 
the foot start off across country towards Eagle Nest plainly 
visible) and continue on thus as far as the North Fort, noting 
he Japanese communications in the river valley and, later, the 
approaches and parallels to the North Fort. This will be a 
good morning’s tramp. From the hotel to the foot of Takushan 


by carriage will take about 114 to 1!9 hours; a half hour more is 


} 
A 
ample for the climb, and the walk from the foot of Taksuhan to 


‘ North Fort will take from one to two hours according to the 


1e North Fort. 


The afternoon of this or a subsequent day may profitably 


T 
pent following the trenches, etc., near tl 


be spent on the siege works in front of, and along, the line North 
Fort—Erlungshan—Sungshushan. It is an easy walk from 
Erlungshan to Aqueduct Redoubt, at the north edge of an 
isolated patch of low pine forest. 

4th. Drive out to the Temple Lunettes (there is a road 
just to the southwest of them and the Temple itself will readily 
be recognized.) Dismiss the carriage and direct it to meet you 
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at the foot of 203-Meter Hill at a fixed hour not less than three 
hours later. Having seen the Temple Lunettes, follow up a 
ridge leading in a northwesterly direction (north of Itzushan and 
174-Meter Hill). Locate early 203-Meter Hill (easily found 
with your glass) and, guiding generally on it, pursue the exami- 
nation of the advanced Russian trenches and later Japanese 
siege works as far to the north and west as you please, finally 
crossing over and joining your carriage at 203-Meter Hill. 
Some idea of the lines here may be gotten in three or four hours, 
or much more time can be put in at it, as desired. Don't get 


far from 203-Meter Hill unless you want a stiff walk; the 


ananese gun emplacements, etc., on the 
f the main Russian line, a 
train to Lan-Tou station 


the crests of the Japanese 


hills Make 


he east, south, west and north 


the neighboring 


to Lan-Tou in time to catch 


«tl i a 
~ 1 corn 4 << % 
a tater train 11 pre 


{ 


» will suffice for an 
taken, arriving there at 
be convenientl 
1t Hill, et 
roved upon after 
obtained. 
indicated above, 
he Ten ple Lunettes, 
and in No. 5 the trip 
as made on foot. In 
is thought to be an 


improvement. 
hat in many cases the same 


It should be borne in mind t 


1 
position was held successively by the Russians and Japanese, 


hus accounting for two sets of trenches. 

In connection with a trip to Port Arthur a visit may easily 
be made to the battlefield at Nanshan Hill, which will be found 
most interesting. The trenches, gun emplacements, etc., are 
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well preserved and may be easily followed. To reach Nanshan, 
a train can be had leaving Dairen at 7:20 a. mM. and reaching the 
station (Chinchou—about 34 miles from the battlefield) at 8:24 
A. M. Under the schedules in force in September, 1912, no 


returning passenger train was available until 5:31 Pp. M., but a 


freight train, with caboose, passed at noon, arriving at Dairen 


at 1:30 p. mM. This gave ample time to walk over the battle- 
field, the topography being very simple. If it should be desired 
to make a further study of the battle, as by examining the Jap- 
anese artillery positions, routes of approach and deployments, 
‘tc., it would be necessary to take a whole day and advisable, 
to arrange in advance for a pony. In this case 
taken from Port Arthur; Chinchou being 


¢ 
if pe ssible, 
1 
i 


uncheon should be 


merely a wa\ 





THE TENTATIVE CAVALRY DRILL REGULATIONS. 
By CoLONEL JOHN C. GRESHAM, TENTH CAVALRY. 


N the tentative drill just tested near Winchester, Va., there 


is much that is good and so simple is the mechanism and 
few and easy the evolutions, that they can be mastered in a 
With us this is important, for in case of war with 


1 be compelled to train thousands 


short time. 
le 


a powerful enemy we shou 
‘ast delay possible. As the drill can 


unted men \ 
ily adapted to our present organization, I should be glad 
were adopted. The objectionable 


vill be noticed below. 
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‘utenant, 


the captain, and in the regiment in 


uuld one of these leave his post to 


it, he must hand the strings to a 


unit, i 
return. But as this person can do 
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leader is constrained to hasten back 
For this reason, he never 
and forgoes all opportunity for properly in- 
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pt ST 


cting his men. 
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The strength of the binding cords depend on the closeness 
of attention given the leader by the led and throughout the regi- 
ment the eyes of each commissioned officer must, therefore, be 
constantly fixed on his immediate leader and must by an unre- 
mitting gaze catch all his signals. Think of this in the dust and 
confusion of combat. 

In our present regulations, the instructor, wishing to teach 
the principles of leading, takes post in front of the center and 
commands, Follow in Trace; but, the lesson ended, he simply 
announces the guide and is free in mind and movement. Lead- 
ing having received its share of his attention is dismissed and 
he proceeds to other matters no less ‘mportant. 

But in the new regulations this procedure is impossible. 
Here leading 1s all in all and its cords can never be cast away or 
broken asunder. 

Should the leader venture away from his post, he is still 
in bonds and must hasten back to resume his role of leader- 
ship—or rather of leading; for between the two is a vast dif- 
ference. The one is an act of flat routine, the other of strong 


unit at drill, the other fires hearts and unites them in heroic 


command; the one bound, the other free; the one guides a 
] 


endeavor. 

It would be hard to have too much leadership, but is easy 
to have too much leading. 

In the schools of the platoon and squadron, which 1n this 
} 


drill is the basis of efficiency, proper instruction is impossible 


because no commissioned and few non-commissioned officers 
can exercise supervision and, evolutions naturally easy and 
readily mastered are too often ragged and unsatisfactory. Of 
this there is much complaint and leaders declare with truth 
they can not be held re S] onsible. 

A few days ago a mistake occurred well illustrating the 
evil inherent in this obsession of leading, and when we reflect 
such errors are far more likely in the press and confusion of 
combat than ina tactical problem, the danger is more apparent. 
There appeared suddenly two represented enemies advancing 
on the regiment, one from the northeast, the other from the 
northwest. To meet the latter and smaller force one squadron 
was directed to fight on foot, while to meet the former, the other 
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three squadrons were ordered to charge. Of one of these, 
two platoons, misunderstanding the signal, also dismounted to 
fight on foot instead of going to charge. Not till he rallied 
his unit after the exercise did the leader discover the mistake 
and was much surprised to learn that only half his squadron 
had followed him. 

Again, 1s there not a probability that constant gazing for 
signals from a leader and unremitting looking unto the hand of a 
master may gradually grow and finally, in course of time, become 
partof nature, so that their free spirit of enterprise, independence 
and initiative being impaired or destroyed, American soldiers 

be Europeanized and turned into blocks like those of 


Shall our birthright, admired 


rank and file of toreign armies’ shall 


, ie : ; aie : 
and coveted by all nations, be sold for a mess of 


ja 
bail 


L- 9) 
KnNCSS 


avoid 


especially 


non-commissioned ofhcers pro] erly using their eves and con- 


fident a light touch toward the guide is all sufficient, must be 
trained to march as of old. 

Moreover if signals be used invariably, the leader can ac- 
quire no facility in giving the commands and must either forget 
or even fail to memorize them. As a corollary, the men also 
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must remain ignorant of them. Since perforce, commands 
must be given if signals can not, such conditions are dangerous 
and must be avoided lest the platoon be unmanageable at 
times when signals may be invisible. 

All these difficulties obtain to a much larger degree in the 
squadron and regiment, since the former is four and the latter 
twelve to twenty-four times the size of the platoon. In the 
regiment signaling can hardly be used at all either in column or 
line owing to the distance to remote units and it becomes neces- 
sary to employ the whistle to engage a sharper attention of 
unit leaders and prepare them for coming signals, which even 
then are often unseen. Imagine the difficulties on unfamiliar 
terrain and in the dust and confusion of battle. 

In order that the squadron commanders as well as the col- 
onel himself may be free and untrammeled, signals by the latter 
should be forbidden and his wishes communicated through intel- 


ligent messengers on picked horses. In theregiment simultaniety 


of execution can seldom be attained and it would be wise to 


acknowledge this condition and make it the controlling principle 
in the training. ‘To this end all attempt to treat the regiment 
as if it were a platoon or squadron should be abandoned and 
squadron leaders be taught to execute the commands of the 
colonel the instant his messages are delivered. In this way 
alone can mistakes and confusion be avoided, speedy, orderly, 
accurate evolutions assured, and both in ployments and de- 
ployments, distant units be spared the fast disordered racing 
so disabling to men and horses. In this connection it should 
be remarked that the number of men and horses injured in the 
drills near Winchester has been uncommon. 

“The word ef command,” says von Bernhardi, ‘‘should be 
limited to those units it can ¢ aliy control—namely the 
squadron.” With us this limit would be reached in the troop 
of 125to 150 men. The Germans declare there is no guarantee 
that commands will be transmitted by signals. They seem 
to be right. 

The same authority, von Bernhardi, says also that, ‘‘the 
use of bugle calls must be restricted to the utmost and permitted 
only in circumstances where impossibility of misunderstanding 
can arise.”’ Squadron as well as regimental commanders, there- 
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fore, must be provided with a suitable staff for transmission of 
commands. 
In the new drill signaling is the tool of leading and like it is 


much overdone. 
S10CK ACTION. 


Shock action with its tool double rank is the third basic 
principle underlying the new system, which prescribes that 
“the normal formation is in line in double rank”’ and “‘the charge 
in line is the normal attack of cavalry.”’ But single rank may 
be used “‘to mask a movement in rear; “‘to attack a weak or 
disorderd enemy ;”’ “‘to attack infantry or artillery under special 
circumstances;”’ “‘to diminish vulnerability under fire;’’ but 
“should never be used against compact cavalry.” 

It will be noticed that numerous important uses are pre- 


CTT 
SLil 


‘ribed for single rank and only one for double rank. Of the 
ses mentioned for the former, the last would seem of supreme 
por in active operations, since cavalry is peculiarly 
susceptible to injury from fire. Why then should double in- 
stead of single rank be the normal formation ? 
The reason is that the new book makes shock action in 
rank the leading, 


1 with which all other roles it may have to play are of 


distinctive, characteristic of cavalry, 


importance. This idea would seem identical with that in 
il ht of its 


il War, but which in the strong lig 


fore the Civ 


ig 
So firm was the hold of 


ts was seen to be erroneous. 
le rank on the men of that day, that our fathers, unable 
exceptions throughout that great 

it for several years later. 
r, the case was different and it 
while a well delivered charge had 
ght be followed by consequences of 
‘theless found such rare opportunity 
not indeed the high respect but the rel- 
heretofore conceded it. It was seen that cavalry 


1 


1 and content to wait for such opportunities was reduced 
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to an almost neglible quantity and for over two years there was 
both rhyme and reason in the song: 


“If you want a good time, jine the cavalry.” 

Not only have the lesson of the great war been accepted 
in the United States, but for many years they have been win- 
ning the approval of all but extremists in Europe. 

Von Bernhardi declares: “I believe that only in excep- 
tional cases will a purely cavalry combat take place. It will 
by no means always be a matter of choice whether we fight 
mounted or dismounted. Our opponent will compel us to 
use dismounted action by himself dismounting and seizing the 
rifle.” “Cavalry will generally act dismounted, but small 
bodies may effect surprise by shock action.’’ Thus predicts 
Lord Roberts, who speaking of our cavalry in the Civil War 
also declares that ‘‘its achievements were far more brilliant than 
those of the Germans of 1870.” 

While all believe the charge must be practiced daily and 
taught diligently soit may be effective if occasion offers, many feel 
that its relative value does not entitle it to the supreme but toa 
subordinate place and that the new system is illogical in making 
shock action the controlling factor in determining nor only the 
training but also the very organization of the cavalry of today 
The double rank having been rejected after the test of the Civil 
War, it is hoped that single rank may still remain the normal 
formation and that successive ranks with repeated blows may 
continue to be used for shock action. 

If we set ourselves tothinking about a charge in double rank 
and try to picture the effects of accidents of ground; green 
mounts; green volunteers; running on heels of front rank horses; 
casualties from fire; smashing of front rank at contact; resulting 
smashing of rear rank; chaos in both; are we not disposed to 
shrink away and turn with hope to the order and cohesion of 
single ranks coming on in swift succession but far enough apart 
to escape at least all avoidable disasters. 

Some weeks ago in a mere platoon drill at an extended 


gallop, a horse in the front rank went down and as the result 


seven horses and riders were knocked out of ranks. This was 
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at ordinary drill of the smallest unit in time of peace on smooth, 
familiar terra.n. 

As stated near the beginning of this paper, there are sev- 

eral things in the mechanism of the new drill that seem objection- 

Some of these, such as squads, half spuads, files, instead 

of fours, twos and troopers; restriction of movements by fours 

and their replacements by movements by platoon; enforced dis- 

tinctions between the right and the left and between the front 

and the rear ranks in platoons; the impossibility of wheeling by 


; 


] a 42. 
squads mounted; all tl 


hese would seem to impair the handy 
»>maneuvering Of Cavalry 

] — ' id ; ‘ 
new book has the following: 


he individual audacity, physical force, 


hester, this 1dea does 
. , 
Ss, Ol course, contrary to the 
: , “a . . 
as tO Mass. CONesion, speed ot 
1 } 8 4 
uso Opposed to the teaching of von 


64] 


he charge, “the utmost speed cons 
our present organization is 
cavalry including shock action 

| of rare, should find innumer- 


still no change would be 


t our troops should have more men— 

but otherwise we can safely rest content. 
‘apoleon declared: “If I could put as many men in the 
‘as I desired, I would never be deterred from carrying 


ts of 1200 men each forming four squadrons of 300 men 


In achievements by shock action he doubtless had and still 


art of the world and will continue to bear the palm 


1 


tne s 


Though double rank may not be best ‘or charging, it still 
has owing to its compactness great advantages in handling and 
maneuvering troops and should be retained as an important 
part of cavalry drill. 
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It seems, however, that the old regulations of some forty 
years ago are better than the new, in which formation of single 
rank from double and vice versa is crude and rather disordered. 

In the old drill the commands were: 1. Center forward, 2. 
Fours left and right, 3. MARcH, and the resulting double column 
of fours was not only handy in itself but could be readily formed 
in double rank without regard to right or left, front or rear 
rank, or counting fours and deployment again was equally easy. 





PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL MILITARY 
HORSE SHOWS. 


By Captain GUY V. HENRY, THIRTEENTH CAVALRY. 


N page 337 of the September issue of the CAVALRY JOURNAL 

there is a short article giving an unofficial British opinion 

of officers participating in these events, who are not up to a 
proper standard in this class of horsemanship. 

The following may be of interest by showing the French 
official opinion on the same subject. 

BULLETIN. 

Official Bulletin No. 4, 1913, of the Minister of War. 
Circular concerning the Participation of Officers in International 
Horse Shows :* 

“International Horse Shows are becoming more important 
each year, and the equestrian contests which take place in 
these are exercising a real effect on the reputations of the cav- 
alries represented. 

It is apparent that our participation in these international 
contests should be very carefully organized so as to assure to 
us the best chances of success. 

Therefore, the following observations and requirements 
will be communicated to all bodies of the mounted service: 
Organization in view of an international horse show comprises: 

Training of officers liable to be designated to take part. 

Designation of officers and horses. 

Methodical preparation of the latter. 


This year, as usual, French officers have emphasised in the 
international contests, their brilliant qualities of dash and 


energy and have had great success. 
However certain of them have not been absolutely correct 
in their position or above criticism from the point of view of 
*Translated by First Lieutenant Adna R. Chaffee, Jr., Thirteenth Cav- 


alry. 
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the management of the horse. That is why it is necessary to 
request all officers to hold closely to the conservative, classic 
equitation taught at Saint-Cyr and Saumur, the guiding prin- 
ciples of which carefully maintained and applied, allow the 
riders to give their horses sufficient training, without which no 
management is possible, and in consequence, to meet and over- 
come all difficulties. 

These principles are precisely those which are contained 
in the Regulations and more fully set forth in the Manual of 
Equitation and Horse Training. 

In so far as the designation of the officers who desire to 
take part in the international contests and the designation of 
their horses is concerned, the rules in force still govern. (In- 
struction dated February 20, 1912.) 

Higher commanders, when indorsing such requests, will 
note thereon as explicitly as possible their opinion of the ulti- 
mate chance of success of the officers and their horses. 

It will be understood first of all, that no officer will be per- 
mitted to take part in an international horse show without 
having had success in horse shows at home. Likewise the 
horses designated must have had creditable performances. 

Officers who are not known to be adroit, vigorous and 
absolutely correct riders and skillful trainers, will be thrown out. 

In spite of their previous successes, those horses will be 
cast aside in the same manner which, through fatigue or blemish 
may have become less capable jumpers than in the past. 

Finally, the horses destined to be shown in the contests 
of an international horse show must undergo a methodical 
preparation in view of these tests. Each horse show, in fact, 
presents its own peculiarities. 

Officers who intend to take part in anyone of these horse 
shows should communicate directly with one of their comrades 
who has formerly competed there so as to inform themselves 
as to the rules of the show, the configuration of the track, the 
infiuence of speed, the nature of the obstacles, the qualities, 
etc., which a horse should possess in order to succeed there. 

In so far as special obstacles are concerned, it is undeniable 
that a horse who has become familiar with them will clear them 
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better than a horse who does not know them and who is sur- 
prised by their novelty. 

Therefore, funds will be allotted for the construction of 
such obstacles, to those regiments which have officers and horses 
capable of being designated to compete in the international 
horse shows. On the 15th of January of each year, regimental 
commanders in complying with these conditions, will request 
funds from the War Department under authority of this cir- 
cular. The following information will be given: 

Names of officers judged to be suitable. 

Success which they have previously had. 

Names of horses which they would be able to ride. 

Performances of these horses in detail. 

Drawings of obstacles which it will be necessary to’ construct 

for the preparation of the horses. 


Finally, all officers should be fully impressed with the fact 
that those among them who are designated to compete in in- 
ternational contests are, by the same fact, charged to defend 
the honor of our methods of equitation, that their successes 
or their defeats have an indisputable influence on the reputation 
of our cavalry, and that they should put forth every effort to 
maintain and heighthen the prestige which the latter enjoys in 
foreign countries. 





BREEDING AND RAISING HORSES FOR THE 
UNITED STATES ARMY. 


By M. F. DE BARNEVILLE, Front RoyAL REMouUNT DEpotT, VA. 


A LMOST every first class nation has been confronted in the 
fr past ten years with the arduous and intricate problem 
of finding an adequate supply of horses to remount its cavalry 


not only in time of war, but even in time of peace. Mechanical 


raction has almost everywhere reduced the demand _ for 
horses, thereby reducing also the production, as the farmers 
can no longer see their way clear to raise an unmarketable 
product and have turned to cattle raising as a more profitable 
industry. In every country maintaining an army, the govern- 
ment is the largest buyer of horses, and as army horses are 
about the only one still in demand, the various governments 
have found it necessary to take steps, in order to meet the 
economic change of conditions, to encourage the farmers and 
breeders in producing a sufficient number of horses of the type 
desired. 

The United States Army, with its fifteen regiments of 
cavalry needs but an average of 2000 new horses every year 
to replace those that have died or become unserviceable; vet, 
with the millions of horses in this country it has been found 
almost impossible to provide annually 2000 animals of a suitable 
type for cavalry use; of draft stock there is a plentiful supply, 
but what is needed is the saddle-bred and half-bred type, now 
fast disappearing. 

To remedy this scarcity of horseflesh, the United States 
Government has gone into the horse-breeding business in co- 
Operation with the farmers, furnishing them free of charge the 
services of well-bred stallions for their mares, providing that 
the colts will be sold when three years old to the army. In 
addition to this, the War Department has established Remount 
Depots where the young colts purchased throughout the coun- 
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try are gathered and partly trained until they become old 
enough to be issued to the army. This enables the War De- 
partment to buy colts much cheaper than mature horses would 
cost, and the overhead expenses incident to their upkeep at 
the depots until they become of age is considerably less than 
the difference in price between colts and mature horses. Be- 
sides, these young animals are under close and constant obser- 
vation and receive better care and veterinary treatment than 
they would get had they remained on the farms of their former 
owners. 

To become acquainted with the conditions surrounding 
the life of a young colt after being purchased by the War Depart- 
ment, let us make an inspection of the Front Royal Remount 
Depot, one of the three maintained by the army as a receiving 
and training station for its future cavalry horses. 

Situated in Warren County, Virginia, a few miles from the 
picturesque Shenandoah Valley, the Front Royal Remount 
reservation extends over five thousand acres of rolling land in 
the Blue Ridge mountains, eight hundred acres of which are in 
timber and the balance in rich pastures of the blue grass variety. 
Through the center of the reservation a good macadamized 
road winds its way across Chester Gap, connecting the town of 
Front Royal with Rappahanock County; for severa' miles on 
either side of this road the land belongs to the governemnt and 


is enciosed DY a sixX foot wire fence extending over thirty-two 


miles around the reservation From the sides of the mountains 

numerous springs come bubbling down into Harmony Hollow 

1x 1] +4 Narrow treat f ya-e e bn? H; ’ 

ri ( sweli tne narrow ream oO! water KNOWN a appy 
Creek, a tributary of the Shenandoah River. 


Selected in 1910 by the War Department upon the recom- 

tion of Major General J. B. Aleshire, Chief of the Quarter- 
master Corps, this land was purchased during the fall and winter 
of 1911 from about thirty-five owners at a cost of $200,000.00 
appropriated for this purpose by Congress. The nature of the 
soil which is mostly limestone helps the growth of young horses, 
being greatly beneficial to the development of bone; in addition 
to this, continuous climbing of the rocky slopes over which the 
animals roam at liberty helps to strengthen feet and muscles 


and hardens the body. 
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The colts at Front Royal are purchased in what is known 
as the Front Royal Remount Zone, which includes all the 
Eastern states from Maine to Florida, and as far west as the 
Mississippi. Until now, Virginia and Kentucky alone have 
supplied this depot, but in course of time the other states, 
especially Tennessee, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York 
and the New England states will be canvassed for good horse- 
flesh. Officers of the Quartermaster Corps detailed at the 
Depot make frequent buying trips through the zone, wherever 
suitable animals have been reported. Two trips to Kentucky, 
one in the spring and one in the fall of each year bring in each 
three or four carloads of young stock, mostly half-bred and 
saddle-bred. Virginia is thoroughly canvassed all year around 
for good material and its half-bred hunter type meets every 
requisite of the ideal cavalry horse. 

At the present time there are over six hundred animals 
on pasture at the Front Royal Depot; all of these have been 
purchased in the open market, directly from the breeder or owner 
instead of by contract as in the past; in this way a market 
is open to the small breeders who can only put up a few colts 
for sale annually. By doing away with the purchase by con- 
tract system and eliminating the middleman, the government 
can buy better horses at a greatly reduced price, saving at least 
$25.00 on each animal. 

Upon arrival at the Depot, the colts are weighed, measured 
for height and, when necessary, are inoculated with an im- 
munizing serum against shipping fever. They are also branded 
on the hoof with a serial number, and as this identification 
mark might become obliterated in time a corresponding number 


is tatooed on the inside of the upper lip with a special set of 
needles dipped in indelible ink; this method which originated 
in the English army is almost painless and has been found 
extremely practical in identifying horses whose hoof numbers 
had worn out. 

Any colts showing symptoms of sickness are taken to the 
veterinary hospital, a most up-to-date structure built of hollow 
tile and cement floors standing in the center of the reservation; 
it has a complete equipment, including a revolving operating 
table, and an experienced personnel of attendants to take care 
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of the sick animals; two wards in separate buildings can ac- 
comodate about thirty patients, besides several box-stalls in 
the main hospital where the most serious cases are treated. 
Next to the hospital is a dip where horses suffering from skin 
diseases and parasites are immersed in water containing a 
disinfecting solution. 

All colts coming to the depot are turned on pasture where 
they graze during the summer and fall; in winter and spring 
they are fed grain, bran, corn and hay, in sheds constructed 

various points on the reservation. Being out in the open 

ll year around, the young horses become hardened to changes 

‘temperature and atmospheric conditions; all those showing 

signs of emaciation are given extra rations. Horse herders 

ride over the pastures every day, inspecting the stock, taking 

the sick and injured to the hospital; twice a week they make a 
count of the horses, reporting same to the office. 

From time to time, green colts are brought down to the 
town stable where they are given an elementary training, being 
broken to the saddle and made bridle-wise; when one lot has 
gone through this schooling it 1s taken back to the pasture and 
another lot bro ught down. 

Clerks in the Quartermaster’s office, in Front Royal, keep 


1 


tical records of the breeding and physical condition of all 


ing horses; and at various intervals the colts are weighed 
1d their height and girth measurements are taken; it is thus 
le to determine the relative growth of the thoroughbreds, 
‘ds, standard-breds and saddle-breds and the amount of 
ary to keep them in condition. 
t of keeping colts at the Front Royal Remount 
n reduced to a minimum in view of the fact that 
‘forage and grain consumed is raised on the 
this year the corn cTOp covers thirty-five acres 
f oats, timothy, hay and alfalfa 
been found for the raising of these 


crops. Kentucky blue grass is sown yearly in places where the 


native crop has become exhausted. 
In such favorable surroundings the young colt spends the 
sometimes the second year of his army life; he will 


e issued to some cavalry regiment or sold to an officer. 
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Although Remount Depots are of recent origin in this 
country, the first one at Fort Reno, Okla., being established only 
in 1908, and the one at Fort Keogh, Mont., one year later, 
good results have already been obtained and the effects of the 
new system have been recognized and appreciated by every 
true horseman in the army. But there are still greater pos- 
sibilities in the new remount problem, for it 1s not only import- 
ant to provide a sufficient number of horses for the army, it is 
also necessary to standardize the type so as to get a uniform 
product; and to do this the farmers must be educated to breed 
their mares to government stallions, these stallions having been 
especially selected for their suitableress as sires of cavalry 
horses; and this education of the farmer has recently been 
undertaken by the! Department of Agriculture ccéperating in 
this way with the army in the solution of a problem in which 
every true American should be interested. 










ENDURANCE TEST.* 


By First LIEUTENANT RALPH M. PARKER. U.S’. CAVALRY. 


‘ | ~HE endurance ride which took place September 16 and 17, 


1913, under the auspices of the Morgan Horse Club, 
proved a marked success from the standpoint of the Army, inas- 
much as it showed what horses of certain breeds could be called 
upon to do in emergencies, and without injury. It was a dis- 


} 


appointment to every one who was interested, however, that so 


many entries were withdrawn at the last moment, for what reasons 
probable that owners of gor 1d horses 


the animals, or else could not find 
riders for them. However, of the sixteen entries 


re but nine who arrived at North- 


Northfield at the stables 
through Waterbury, Stowe, 
-d to White iver Junction. 


1d Open to all 
charged. All 
v, The Morgan 


on r before 


Northfield to Waterbury, Waterbury to Stowe, Stowe to 
Morrisville, Morrisville to Hardwick, Hardwick to St. Johns- 
bury, St. Johnsbury to White River Junction. 


*Held under the auspices of the Morgan Horse Club. 





ENDURANCE TEST. 


POINTS. 
Condition on arrival at finish: Excellent 
Condition on arrival at finish: Good 
An average of six miles per hour 
An average of five miles per hour 
An average of four miles per hour 
For each five pounds carried over 160 


CONDITIONS. 

Total distance traveled must not be faster than six miles 
per hour, including all halts, nor slower than four miles per 
hour, including all halts. 

The ride to terminate infront of the judge’s stand State 
Fair Grounds any time between 11 A. M. and 4 P. M., September 
17th, 1913. 

Each contestant to leave Northfield at any hour he may 
elect, provided he arrives at the destination within the time 
limit set, viz: Earliest hour for leaving Northfield is 8:30 
p. M., Monday, September 15th, 1913, and is determined by 
dividing the total distance by four and substracting this result 
from 11 4. M. of the date set for the termination of the ride. 
The latest hour of leaving is 2:20 p. M., Tuesday, September 
16th, which will be determined in the same way, only using six 
for a divisor and substracting result from 4 p. M. of the date set 
for the termination of the ride. 

Each horse to carry not less than 160 pounds. Any kind 
Of equipment. 

Arrangement will be made for feeding and stabling horses 
at Waterbury, Stowe, Morrisville, Hardwick, Summit, St. Johns- 
bury, Wells River, Bradford, Thetford, and the State Fair 
Grounds. 


As soon as each horse arrives at the Fair Grounds, the judges 


will inspect it, noting its condition and crediting it with the 
necessary points. The following day at 10 a. M. these horses 
will be again inspected, and if this last inspection warrants it, 
the points given for Condition the previous day will be changed. 
All necessary information about stabling arrangements etc., 
will be furnished later to the actual contestants. 
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PRIZES. 
$100.00 
50.00 
25.00 


be given to each 


premiums, there will 
tants who finishes the Endurance Ride 
-aved. 
urpose of demonstrating the super- 
e over all other breeds, (particularly 
arger ones) for hard work under a rider and on short forage. 
The starters were: Halcyon, owned by Spencer Borden 
of Fall River, Mass., a chestnut mare, 7 years old, a_ three- 
quarters Arab, 15!4 hands high, weight 840 1bs. She was ridden 
by Captain H. H. Reid, 


training for the ride only about three weeks when she was run 


Norwich University. She had been in 


into by an automobile and had her leg badly cut in three places 
from the hock to the pastern joint, which caused the tendons 
at the back of the leg to swell and to remain swollen until the 
time for the ride to commence She had been treated for this 
trouble up to the minute of the ride, and it was feared that her 
condition would prove fatal to her success in such a test. Ow- 
ing to her excellent breeding and good nerve, the little mare 
nade the test excellently 

Ethan, a Morgan gelding, the property of Norwich Uni- 
versity, 15!5 hands high, 7 years old, weight 933 Ibs., rather 
gaunt looking, heavy through the shoulders, and light behind, 

by Captain R. C. Kimball, Norwich University; 


ridden all summer and was in excellent condition 


Yaquis, owned by Spencer Borden of Fall River, Mass., 
is a pure bred Arabian white stallion, 13 years old, weight 925 
Ibs., ridden by Lt. Ralph M. Parker, U.S. Army. 

Rodan, owned by Spencer Borden of Fall River Mass., 
pure bred Arab stallion, chestnut, 1514 hands high, six years 
old, weight 885 Ibs., ridden by Malcolm Grinnell, Mr. Borden’s 
trainer. 

Nannie, owned by Norwich University, a Morgan mare 15 

high, age nine years, weight 1,025 Ibs., ridden by Cadet 


usal, Norwich University. 
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Nixie, owned by Norwich University, a Morgan bred 
gelding, about 1514 hands high, weight 890 Ibs., age eight years, 
r dden by Cadet Lieutenant O’ Donnell. 

Babe, property of Mr. Edward S. Ballard, a former cadet 
of Norwich University, is a Morgan bred pacing mare, about 
15 hands high, weight about 950 lbs., ridden by Mr. Ballard. 

















HALCYON. 
Winner of first prize in Endurance Test—154 miles over hilly country, carrying 
180 lbs; time 30 hours and 42 minutes Captain Reid, Norwich University up. 


Three quarters Arabian Owned by Spencer Borden. 


Lyndon, owned by Mr. E. A. Darling of Lyndonville, Vt., 
six years old, about 1424 hands high, weight 850 Ibs., ridden by 
Mr. Weatherbee. 
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Indian Girl, owned by Dr. Brown of St. Johnsbury, white 
Texas mare, weight about 850 lbs, ridden by Dr. Brown. 

On the afternoon previous to the commencement of the ride 
all of the contestants were assembled, and an informal talk was 
given by Captain Tompkins, U. S. Army, on the subject of 
“Long Distance Rides’’ at which everyone was invited to ask 
all the questions possible, as to conditions, rules, etc. Captain 
Tompkins talked interestingly, and dwelt upon the discomforts 
to which both man and horse would be subjected on such a 
ride. He gave a most graphic and amusing description of how 
men feel in the saddle after passing the hundred mile mark. 
He cautioned every one against permitting himself to get cold 
during the night, and allowing his muscles to get cramped while 
resting. Having been on several rides of this kind, Captain 
Tompkins was well equipped with knowledge which I knew 
would prove most valuable to any contestant who would listen 
to him. With the exception of Mr. Weatherbee and myself, 
long distance riding was something new to all the contestants, 
and I knew that it would take considerable nerve and grit on 
the part of the young men who were going into this test to 
‘stick it out’’ and ride properly in their saddles in order to give 
their horses every possible advantage due them for the under- 
taking. The question of gaits was gone into, and all were told 
how much a horse could stand at certain gaits, and on the level 
road, inclines, etc., just when and how to dismount and mount, 
when to stop for watering, feeding, resting, etc. 

These matters were of the utmost importance, and I knew 
if adhered to would affect the result of the ride most favorably, 
and so it proved for those who did so. All the contestants, 
with the exception of Mr. Ballard rode Park saddles, Mr. 
Ballard using a western saddle. The iules to abide by were 
gone over carefully, and all were given to understand that be- 
tween regular halts no contestant should receive any assistance 
whatever in conducting himself and horse over the route. 
Dismounting and leading was permitted as in the manner of a 
forced march of a military command, the leading always to be 
done by the contestant, who would proceed, only, by walking 
himself, or riding his own mount. When these points and some 
others had been gone over, all agreed to abide by the following 


schedule, as nearly as practicable 














ENDURANCE TEST. 














HOW THE ENDURANCE RIDE SHOULD BE CONDUCTED. 


Leave Norwich University stable at 6 a. M., September 
16th, arrive at Waterbury 9:30 a. M.,—distance twenty-four 
miles. Unsaddle, allow horses to drink freely of oatmeal water, 
feed hay, keep back covered. 


























ETHAN. 


Second in Endurance Test; time 30 hours and 44 minutes, carrying 175 lbs. 
Captain Kimball, Norwich University up. Pure bred Morgan. 


Leave Waterbury 10 A. M., arrive Stowe 11:30 a. M.—dis- 
tance ten miles. Allow horses to drink freely of oatmeal water. 
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Leave Stowe 11:35 a. M., arrive Morrisville 1 Pp. M.—ten 
miles. Have horses legs and feet well washed and bandaged; 
thoroughly dried and rubbed with a mild liniment; at the same 
time see that the back is thoroughly dry by rubbing. While 
this is going on the horse should be encouraged to eat hay— 
first having been given a few swallows of oatmeal water. After 
eating hay for one hour, feed two quarts of oats. 

Leave Morrisville 2:30 p. M. arrive at Hardwick 5 p. M.— 
seventeen miles. Allow horses to drink freely of oatmeal 
water; feed hay fifteen minutes, then two quarts oats. Keep 
horses well covered. 

Leave Hardwick 5:45 p. M. arrive St. Johnsbury 9:15 p. M. 
—twenty-two miles. Repeat at St. Johnsbury what was done 
at Morrisville, except feed no oats, but let horses eat all the 
hay possible. 

Leave St. Johnsbury 10:30 p. Mm. arrive Thetford 6:30. M., 
September 17th—fifty-four miles. 

Repeat at Thetford what was done at Morrisville. Leave 
Thetford 8:30. M., arrive Fair Grounds 11:00 a. m., via White 
River Junction—seventeen miles. 

Total Distance 154 miles.* 

The following morning upon going to the stable for our 
mounts it was found that the riders of Indian Girl and Lyndon 
had left at 2:47 a. mM. At 5:55 a. mM. Private Rossmeisal on 
Nannie and Mr. Ballard on Babe started. At 6:08 a. mM. 
Captain R. C. Kimball on Ethan accompanied by Lieutenant 
John C. O’Donnell on Nixie started. I had intended to start 
with Captain Reid and Mr. Grinnell, keeping the three Arabs 
of Mr. Borden’s together throughout the whole trip. It was 
my purpose to start last so that by gaining on the leading con- 
testant I might follow him closely all the way, and ride on to 
the Fair Grounds at the same time, thereby beating him with 
the three Arabians by the number of minutes difference between 
his time of starting and mine. But owing to certain business 
that I was called upon to transact at the last minute I was forced 
to wait. I had the riders of the other two Arabs start ahead 
at 6:13, promising to overtake them in the first twenty-three 
miles. I had started at 6:19 a. M., when I was stopped again 


*Distance was measured just before the race 
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in order to attend to some further matter that required my 
attention. This caused me to loose ten minutes time. 

Our plan was, it will be noticed by the schedule above, to 
stop at Waterbury one and one-half hours, arriving there at 
7:30. I arranged my gait so as to catch up with my team one 
mile out of Waterbury, in order to make sure of the horses 
being watered before reaching town, and to have the riders 
dismount and lead in for the last mile. We arrived at Water- 
bury ten minutes ahead of our schedule, which gave me the 

















YAQUIS 


First in Endurance Test—placed third on account of weight carried—-154 miles 
over hilly country, carrying 160 Ibs; time 30 hours and 37 minutes. Pure bred 
Arabian. Pardon the position of rider who was fixing his right stirrup strap when 
snapped. Lieut. R. M. Parker up 


opportunity of either gaining that much on those ahead of me, 
or taking it out in additional rest for the horses. I decidedonthe 
latter. I found that the first two had left at 8:30 4. M., which 
gave me a start on them of more than one and one-half hours. 
The other contestants took less rest than my team did, pushing 
We stuck to 


ahead to catch the two who had started first. 
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our schedule and started from Waterbury at 10:00 a. m., and 
when about six miles out, overtook Mr. Ballard on his pacing 
mare. He joined my party and the four of us rode in couples 
a few hundred yards apart on account of the dust, for the next 
four miles, into Stowe. Here the horses were given oatmeal 
water to drink, which they seemed to like very much. No 
longer stop was made than just sufficient to water them. Quite 
a crowd of people had assembled to see the horses pass through, 
everyone, of course, thinking that the Arabians had been left 
behind due to their position in the race. The comments from 
the farmers were most amusing. 

We arrived at Morrisville at the time appointed in the 
schedule and found all of the contestants there. We had caught 
up with even the first of them, and our horses were as fresh as 
could be. At this stop the horses were stabled, and were 
sponged, dried and blanketed, and their legs were rubbed with 
a mild liniment. They were fed hay as soon as they arrived, 
and half an hour later were given two quarts of oats. They had 
been watered just before entering the town, and had been led in 
for about three-fourths of a mile which gave them time to be- 
come normal. The roads over which we had passed up to this 
point were alternately soft dust and hard gravel, few places being 
favorable for marching. There were several short hills, but 
nothing to tax the horses much if taken at a walk. The at- 
tention given our horses at the stables of Lunt & Bedell was 
most excellent. When we had been there about a half hour, 
Lyndon and his partner, Indian Girl, moved out, and were 
quickly followed by all other contestants except the Arabians. 
I stayed there until our horses had had a full hour and a half 
of rest, and then started out, in accordance with our schedule. 
The others were evidently trying to beat the schedule, which I 
knew would prove of little use. 

A few miles out of Morrisville I overtook Cadet Rossmeisal 
and Mr. Ballard, and they stuck to my party all the way into 
Hardwick, a distance of seventeen miles. As before, we watered 
before reaching the town, and led up tothe stable. I found a 
large crowd swarming about the stable, and the air was so close 
and foul in the stable that I had our horses taken into the street. 


There was no one to handle the crowd, and they pushed into 
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the stable to such an extent as to cut out all the fresh air. I 
then found a large carriage room and placed the horses in that, 
but even there the crowd came in around us, and annoyed the 
horses and ourselves considerably, interfering to some extent 
with the horses’ rest and feeding. We arrived here at 5 P. M., 
and found all the contestants resting. We first fed hay, and 
later two quarts of oats. The horses were bright and feeling 
quite normal upon leaving Hardwick. As little time had been 
given the horses for the digestion of their grain, my team 
walked and led the horses for fifteen or twenty minutes. Upon 
Captain Reid’s mounting, the little mare stepped on an uneven 





wi 
tu 


RODAN. 





Fourth in Endurance Test; time 30 hours and 42 minutes. Pure bred Arabian 
stallion. Mr. Grinnell up. Owned by Spencer Borden. 


stone and twisted her injured leg badly. This gave me quite 
a scare so we dismounted and examined it. After leading her 
around for a minute or two we succeeded in walking her out of 
the lameness. The little warmth that we had begun to feel 
at about 2 o'clock in the afternoon had disappeared by this 
time, and we were in for cooler riding from this time on. 

The others all left rather hurriedly upon my arrival at 
Hardwick, but long before we had reached the half-way point 
to the next stop, St. Johnsbury, twenty-four mies distant, 
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we had overtaken the two who had given us so much company 
on the last stretch. This was the most difficult part of the trip. 
We found many long, steep hills to pass over, most of which 
made it necessary for us to dismount and lead, both up and 
down. 

On reaching Danville inquiry was made as to how long 
before us, the various other contestants had passed through. 
We were informed that Lyndon and Indian Girl were in the 
livery stable there, at that time. This made us feel a whole 
lot better, for those who had started out first we were up with 
now, and we had consequently gained about three and a half 
hours on them. 

We then pushed on towards St. Johnsbury and arrived 
there at about 9:45 p. M., one half-hour later than we had 
planned, but owing to the tremendous exertion in covering 
the hills, it was necessary to lose some time here, and save our 
horses for the race which I knew would take place during the 
last seventy-three miles of the trip. We brought our horses 
into St. Johnsbury in fine condition. At this place the same 
treatment was given the horses as was given at Morrisville, 
except as to the feeding of the grain. They were placed in 
comfortable stalls, sponged and rubbed, and were allowed 
plenty of hay and kept quiet for one hour and twenty-five min- 
utes. I made the mistake of not feeding oats at this point, as 
I had done at Morrisville The horses remained here long 
enough to have had their grain without danger of colic. The 
riders got a lunch and at 10:10 p. M. were ready to proceed. 

the entries, except the two who stopped at Danville, were 
there when we arrived, and left anywhere from fifteen minutes 
to half an hour ahead of us The other two whom we had left 


at Danville came through at about 10:00 p. mM. They had their 


equipment weighed, as we were all required to do at this point, 


proceeded without further rest. We were the last 
as before, bu had the intention of catching the 
the procession, and staying with 1t before I had gone 
We had seventy-three miles to catch them in, and 

Nn as they n 1 ht, those in the lead could not 

from gaining on t We gradually crept up on 
that wa id of us, reaching the first in a 


a 
I] COUpIe Lila 
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very short time. It was not long, probably an hour, before 
we caught sight of Captain Kimball and Lieutenant O’Donnell 
who, up to this time, had tried to lengthen their lead on us. 
The first two we overtook stayed with us; the next two when 
they saw us so near, struck up a fast gait and pushed out of 
sight again. So bent was I on staying with this pair, whom I 
at this time considered our most dangerous opponents, that I 
proceeded by dismounting and leading at a trot up and down 
the slopes, mounting and continuing to trot when we reached 
the level stretches. As the road was hilly in many places for 
thirty or forty miles this task became a bit arduous, but I knew 
that by keeping at it we were bound to overtake those in front 
of us. In order to keep up the pace it was necessary for us 
to keep trotting; but to remain mounted, going up and down 
these hills, would have made the horses both tired behind and 
sore in front, which condition would have put us out of the 
race. Wecovered many, many miles in this strenuous manner. 
None of our horses were showing the slightest sign of leg weari- 
ness, and were all looking along the road with their ears forward 
as though they were as interested in the undertaking as the 
riders. 

At a point about fifteen miles from St. Johnsbury we 
overtook Lyndon and his partner, and passed them by easily. 
From this time on I saw nothing more of this couple. About 
two miles further on the mare, Halcyon, cast a shoe, so we all 
dismounted and walked to the next town, a distance of about 
two miles, where we left her and her rider to attend to the shoe- 
ing. 

We had engaged Mr. Scott Welch, of Northfield, with his 
automobile, to go along as messenger, and to act as a sort of 
referee This gentleman preceded us to the town of Wells 
River and at 3:00 a. m., had a blacksmith waiting for us on 
our arrival. Captain Reid succeeded in having the shoeing 
done by the light of the automobile lamps, and had been in- 
structed by me to follow us at the best pace he could make. 


The mare was apparently as fresh as could be, still moving 
T 


along with a light and springy stride, swinging her head about 


from side to side as if she had been out only for a short time. 
I knew from her condition and from the record of her mother 
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that if her right hind leg did not weaken, she could catch us 
before we arrived at the end of the journey. We could not go 
any faster than we were going already on account of the hills 
that had to be climbed and descended without danger of doing 
harm to the animals. I was willing to take a risk on Halcyon, 
for at this time it was only a question of her right hind leg. 
Her general condition warranted attempting much faster speed. 

We left Wells River at 3:00 a. M., having covered 102 miles 


in twenty hours and forty-five minutes. An hour later of this 


fast work up and down hills and on the level, we overtook 
Captain Kimball and Lieutenant O'Donnell, who made no 
further effort to keep ahead of us. They joined us then, and 
the six of us kept up good marching time straight on, and at 
6:15 a. M., just twenty-four hours after leaving, we arrived 
at Fairlee, having covered 125 miles in one day, and with the 
horses and men feeling a bit hungry, but otherwise all right. 

is time all the contestants had been talking and joking 


Cilil 


various muscles that had been brought to their notice 
g, continued exercise, but when breakfast time drew 
, conversation tagged, and every- 
lad to reach the next stop that 
twelve miles were covered 1n 


1 


id we got to Thetford at 8:27 
leyon, having stopped at 
nount. He cut his rest 
to move out and finish 
ttle mare he was riding 
made up forty-five 


nutes which had been lost in shoeing, and when she joined 


i 


il 
us I knew that she should have first place. It might seem like an 


exaggeration to many, but when she came up to Thetford 
she was walking with a clean, long stride like that of a deer, and 


was 
Wao 


looking around, noticing everything just as she always 
does upon leaving the stable for the first time. 

While waiting at Thetford we were all watching each other 
to see that no one started out ahead. From this time on I 
knew that it would be a race of twenty-nine miles, which, 
on top of 137 miles of fast marching would amount to cruelty. 
So it was agreed that we would all go in together, and have our 
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places awarded by the judge upon condition and weight, the 
difference in time so far among the seven of us being so little 
that points gained on time would amount to nothing worthy 
of consideration. Had we pushed on in and made a race of it, 
the chances are that all of the horses in the first bunch would 
have lost so much on condition that the Lyndon horse, who 
was being nursed along the route, stood a chance of winning 
sufficient points on condition to give him first place. The 
horses were very little tired upon starting out from this point, 
and after traveling slowly for some distance, soon began to show 
the effects of their breakfast by getting stronger, and stepping 
out with a better stride, even to pulling on the bits. The riders 
as well as horses were in good humor now after having had a 
good breakfast and an hour and a half of rest. 

Up to this time we had still heard nothing of Lyndon and 
Indian Girl. 

We pushed on into White River Junction, making the re- 
maining seventeen miles in two hours and forty-four minutes. 
We were marched past the Morgan Horse Club arena at 12:54 
p. M. all the horses with their heads up and feeling fine. It was 
a special sight to see the Arabians coming in with their ears 
pointed forward and their tails held high, looking as proud as 
they do when turned out to pasture on a Cc Id day. 


Starting last, I took Yaquis through in thirty hours and 


thirty-seven minutes, the other two Arabs coming in thirty 
hours and forty-two minutes, Ethan and Nixie in thirty hours 
and forty-six minutes, Nannie and Babe, thirty-one hours and 
two minutes. Lyndon came in about 3:02 p. M. having made 
the trip in thirty-six and one-quarter hours. We reported to 
the judge of the race, General A. L. Mills, U. S. A. who passed 
upon us, and found the condition of the flrst seven to be prac- 
tically perfect, and awarded positions for prizes as follows: 

lst.—Halcyon; time thirty hours and forty-two minutes; 
allowed eight points for carrying twenty pounds overweight. 

2d.—Ethan; time thirty hours forty-six minutes; allowed 
six points for fifteen pounds overweight. 

3d.—Yaquis; time thirty hours thirty-seven minutes; 
no points allowed for overweight. 

4th.—Rodan; time thirty hours forty-two minutes; no 
points allowed for overweight. 
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The condition of these first four horses was excellent, there 
being practically no difference between them. 

The other horses, Nixie, Nannie and Babe came in in good 
condition and took a very few minutes longer to make the trip. 
They were awarded places in the order mentioned. 

Lyndon was the last to come in, having made the trip in 
about thirty-six and one-fourth hours. Indian Girl did not 
come in at all. 

Everything appeared to be satisfactory, all the horses 
that came in having passed satisfactory examinations before 
General Mills. The question now was, how would they show 
up in the morning’ I do not think there was one of us who 
expected to see the horses in as good condition then as they 
were in on their arrival. However, on going to the stable next 
morning, much to my surprise and relief, the horses were brought 
out of their stalls appearing if anything better than they did 
the day before. No exercising had been done to supple them up, 
nor any particular treatment given them to keep their muscles 
pliable. The reason for their excellent condition is that all 
these horses were unusually good, sound animals and able to 
do more than ordinary horses without showing signs of break- 
down 

As a result of the second day's in pection the horses were 
found to be in condition warranting their keeping of the places 
awarded them at the first inspection. I was with these horses, 
more or less, all through the trip and I know what their condi- 
tions were all the time, and had I been judging the result I would 
have placed 1em7) ] st as they were placed by General Mills. 
Yaquis would have made first place easily had I put sufficient 
weight upon him, for he could have carried a far heavier load 

ian he did. I judged, however, that the horses carrying the 
weight would lo.e so much on account of their condition 
at the end of the march that the others would have an advan- 


tage over them with their lighter loads. In this I misjudged 
the horses, for they all came through as though they had not 
17 


been carrying anything like their full capacity would permit. 


realized this when! had gone about 115 miles. When I caught 


pected to see Ethan showing more 
fact he showed none at all, and 
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was going perfectly strong and free throughout the ride; nor did 
Halcyon, Yaquis or Rodan show the slightest sign of fatigue 
at any time, and Rodan, whose condition was not quite as per- 
fect as Yaquis, came in for fourth place. 

These horses could have been forced through in a shorter 
time, but it was not to the interest of the Morgan Horse Club to 
have any horse injured in this test. Considerable protest had 
been made by certain influential parties against the carrying 
out of the race in the first place, and it was partly this and partly 
my own feeling for the animals that made me use my influence 
to have the horses brought in in perfect condition. Had any 
of the horses been damaged due to cruel riding it would have 
meant that no further test of the kind would ever be permitted. 
The ride showed all the Morgans equal to the work they under- 
took. It must be remembered, however, that these horses, 
with the exception of Lyndon, had been ridden all summer and 
were fairly well hardened for the race. But the Arabians who 
came in for three of the first four p!aces, and really came in 
ahead of all the others so far as time and condition counted, 
had scarcely received any particular preparation for the ride. 

This test showed two excellent types of horses of great 
endurance. They made 125 miles in the first twenty-four 
hours, and without stopping continued the march finishing 
twenty-nine miles more in excellent marching time, arriving 
at their destination in condition that would have warranted 
their doing fiftv or seventy-five miles more, had there been 
need of such a march, and this without danger of harming them. 
The Arabians which took part in the ride are all excellent 


types, having fine withers, easy, steady gaits, and are all able 
to keep up marching for Heaven knows how long, on the scan- 
tiest kind of rations. They had but six pounds of grain and a 
little hay during the entire ride. 

Regarding the preparation that these Arabians had, it 
might be of interest to know the conditions under which they 
entered the contest. The mare Halcyon had been systematically 


exercised for on'y ahout three weeks before the test and was we 


thought, in fairly good condition except that I considered her 
a trifle thin. She had been doing practically nothing all sum- 
mer. Yaquis had been ridden scarcely eight miles a day for a 
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week before the Endurance Test. Ten days previous to the 
ride I rode him to Windsor, Vermont, a distance of about 
seventy miles, going to Winsdor September 5th and back to 
Northfield on the 7th. I did this to ascertain if there was any 


unsoundness before placing him in the test. This being all 


the training that this horse had, he was very fat and apparently 


y soft. The exercise that he had had during the summer 
sunted to only about two or three miles a day at a walk and 
ridden by a young girl. Rodan’s preparation consisted in 
be‘ng ridden from Colonel Borden’s place at Fall River, Mass., 
to Northfield, Vt., a distance of 267 miles, most of which was 
} 


1e made in five days, making 


over hard roads. This march 
70 miles on the last day He was not selected to go into 
1 


ce until about September 3d, when it was too late to 
commence training. He arrived at Northfield on September 
7th and had regular light exercise every day until the race came 
it will be ‘n that the Arabian horse can be 
to perform great feats of endurance at any time 

regardless of his condition. 


of the Endurance Ride, 


ons 
il 


av followino 
ay LOUOWINE ly 


| . . “4. P + 
‘ Charger Class at the 
isted of the usual per- 

h classes, including jumping. Yaquis, ridden 


the blue mbbon; Ethan, ridden by Cadet 


LOOK 


bbon: and Haleyon, ridden by 


took the 
Second place was won by 
Tompkins, Tenth U.S. 


Putnam, Norwich Uni- 


judged, all the entries in it started 

back to Northfield, Vermont. The 

was easily made by both men and horses in nine and one- 

f hours. One and one-half hours having been taken for rest 

and feeding; average marching time, therefore, was six and 

three-fourth miles per hour. These horses have not shown the 

slightest signs of discomfort due to the march, and have been 
on duty ever since. 

From what I have seen of Colonel Spencer Borden’s 

Arabian horses, including those at his stud at Interlachen, I 
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think that their suitability for cavalry use is unquestionable. 
From the standpoint of economy, these horses will keep in 
condition in campaign when forage is scarce, on probably half 
of what it would take to keep the larger animals. This of course 
means great economy in field transportation. From the stand- 
point of efficiency, these animals will take a two hundred pound 
man over the Officer’s Obstacle Test Ride with the greatest ease, 
and I believe will do it at the end of a sixty mile march under 
the same man. All of Colonel Borden’s horses which we are 
using at Norwich University are good jumpers and are in every 


way most suitable for cavalry purposes. Their dispositions are 


perfect. History shows their breed to have been raised in the 


families of their owners for thousands of years. They would 
win their way into the heart of the roughest soldier and receive 
treatment at his hands that the ordinary horse would never 
get. It is a well known fact that in every troop there are many 
horses which are pets and whose lives have been much prolonged 
the kind of treatment they have received at the hands 

» troopers. 

Taking it all in all, therefore, I regard the Arab horses 
that we are fortunate enough to have in this country, a most 
admirable source for the improvement of our army horses. 

Next year it is hoped that an endurance ride will take place 
and that it will be a ride of several hundred miles, with many 
entries from the cavalry. It is quite probable that there are 
many owners of good horses in the army who would like to 
enter such arace against the Arabians. Itis probable thatateam 
of Norwich University cadets mounted on Arabians and 
Morgans, will be there prepared to make the claim good that 
small horses, Arabians in particular, are all that history has 


shown them to be. 





THE PEACE TRAINING OF CAVALRY.* 
By CAPTAIN W. H. MCCORNACK, TENTH CAVALRY. 


IN TIME OF PEACE PREPARE FOR WAR. 


“THE truth of the saying ‘Jn time of peace prepare for war” 

has never been doubted. Itistheapplication which often 
presents the difficulty, because men will not believe there 
is danger where they cannot see it, and they cannot see it where 
they will not look. Once convinced that there is danger, man 
has never failed to fight to the last extremity, to conquer or 
die in the attempt. In recent years, many municipal govern- 
ments have become so steeped in corruption from many years 
of heedlessness that the stench could no longer be endured, and 
the people have arisen in their might and finally abolished the 
evil from their midst. So also history gives us many examples 
of nations arming in mass to repel the invader. The difficulty 
has not been to induce a per yple to fight when the foe appears, 
but to forsee the danger, and recognizing it, take steps to ward 
it off before it actually threatens. 

Our natural pride in our profession is sufficient to keep us 
awake to the political situation; what other nations are doing 
and what our needs are, so that we can ask Congress to provide 
is with the latest refinement of weapons. Our greatest trouble 
in that line is, that we want so much that we cannot agree as to 
what is most needed, and what should be first supplied. 

Let us not forget that it is equally our duty to train our- 


with what is given us, ‘ best of our ability; to be 


i 


pared to meet any emergency that may arise to the best 


advantage with the tools provided. Until we have reached 


1 
e 


that state of training we have not fulfilled our entire duty. 


9 


*Thesis, Staff Class, Army Service Sckools, 1912-13, 
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The more nearly each individual member of our army can 
forget his personal interests and devote his attention to his own 
individual task, the better is his duty performed; also, the 
better we are prepared to perform our own individual tasks, 
with the tools furnished us, the less liability will there be of 
disagreement when we are asked ‘‘What are the needs of the 
Country as regards the Army, or any part of it?” 

It will not be the purpose of this paper to go into the details 
of instruction, propose schedules, or allottment of time to the 
various things it is necessary for us to practice, in the train- 
ing of our cavalry during time of peace, but rather to dicsuss 
in general terms what we should aim to accomplish. 

It has been claimed that there has been less change in the 
armament, equipment and tactical use of cavalry, than in that 
of any other arm. If that is the case we must look to it that 
we are not left far behind in the race; for, as General von 
Schmidt says: “It is only by a vigorous endeavor to bring 
about real and lively progress in our arm, that we can hope to 
keep pace with the other arms, into which, from a technical 
point of view, owing to modern inventions, and also intellec- 
tually, so fresh alifehas beeninfused. This progress is as neces- 
sary as it is achievable, if we only adopt correct principles and 
constantly act upon them; not empirically groping about at 
random, but following a fixed and logical system in all branches 
of our service.’’* 

Unfortunately, in formulating any system of training, 
there is bound to be some of the groping in the dark to which 
von Schmidt refers. This may manifest itself in the form of 
hobbies which are taken up and worked at for years, until a 
war comes along and demonstrates their uselessness; but it 
more often appears as a recluctance to depart from tradition, 
when the conditions are so changed as to render such a depar- 
tureimperative. Therefore, it may be asserted, without fear of 
controversy, that only by studying the use of cavalry in war 
can we arrive at any idea of what should constitute its training 

*“Instruction for Cavalry” by Major General Carl von Schmidt. British 
official translation, page 1. General von Schmidt was considered, perhaps, the 
leading Cavalry man of his time. This book was written shortly after the 
close of the Franco-Prussian war. Its author died in 1875. 
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in time of peace. In no other way will we be assured of any 
definite goal for the direction of our energies; for it must be 
evident that any training, to be of value, must be based on a 
thorough understanding of the purpose for which the training 
is undertaken and of the results to be aimed at. 

In addition to considering what our own experience has 
been, it will be necessary to critically investigate what our 
neighbors are doing, and try to decide, from their conclusions, 
as to the aims of their training. Then, when we read our own 
history, we may be able to incorporate many features of value 
to us without being carried away with the idea that, since 
European armies are larger and in many respects more highly 
trained than ours, therefore, everything they do is better than 
anything we do, and everything that is good for them is equally 
good for us. In other words we want to put ourselves in the 
frame of mind to accept anything from other services that will 
be instructive to us, but not to accept anything until its use- 
fulness for our purposes becomes evident. 

The functions of cavalry in war may all be included under 
two general heads: 

First—Its employment as independent cavalry, or on 
missions so far separated by time or place from the infantry, 
as to be entirely independent tactically. As its tactical success 
or failure effects the general result only in so far as it effects 
the accomplishment or failure of its mission, such use has come 
to be quite commonly styled the strategic use of cavalry. 

Second.—Its employment as divisional or corps cavalry 
in which use it is purely auxiliary to the infantry, and its mission 
is to promote the tactical interest of the infantry to which it is 
attached. 

Although probably the tactical methods employed to ac- 


complish certain ends will be the same in both cases, yet it is 
quite as probable that a given situation will call for entirely 


different solutions depending upon whether the cavalry is being 
employed independently or as divisional cavalry. 

Since we are indebted to the Germans for many of our 
most valuable contributions to military literature, we would 
naturally seek the views of some of their recognized authorities, 
and in reading these authorities one is struck by the same 
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general thought that pervades all German military literature, 
that, among Germans, the idea of war is inseparable from the 
offensive. 

Von Schmidt says, in speaking of the use of independent 
cavalry divisions in war: 

“In the execution of similar missions, the principles just 
laid down must be especially attended to, which are briefly 
these: 

‘“(1) Explore the country in front as far as possible by 
small patrols, which disappear from before the enemy and 
anon hang on to him again. 

‘““(2) Keep the larger units, regiments and brigades, to- 
gether on several roads not too far apart, so as to be able to 
concentrate as rapidly as possible. 

(3) Maintain a reserve by keeping back a brigade. 

‘“(4) Keep up constant connection between the advanced 
guards and their following columns of route, as well as lateral 
communications, so that the division may rapidly concentrate 
in case of need. 

“The conduct of a cavalry division on detached employ- 
ment, and similarly of individual brigades, when entrusted 
with independent missions, should be in accordance with these 
principals or the spirit of them. 

“Tt is in the nature of the case that only guiding principles 
can be laid down; in this sort of employment absolute rules 
are out of place. So much the more desirable, therefore, is it 
to have acquired a certain routine method of performing these 
important duties, such as will insure certainty in the result. 
The Service Marches (marches as if in the actual presence of the 


enemy) executed by regiments during time of peace, and the 


field maneuvers of two large bodies of cavalry against each 
other, afford the best opportunity for practicing this.””* 
~ Although the above was written nearly forty years ago, 
little fault can be found with it, in fact it comes very near to 
being the accepted principle today for the use of independent 
cavalry. 

Von Schmidt, also says: 


*“Tnstructions for Cavalry.’’—British official translation, page 177. 
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‘‘The cavalry soldier should be able to fight on foot in small 
or large groups, to avail himself of the advantage offered by the 
ground, surmount the obstacles it presents, husband its ammu- 
nition, employ rapid fire at suitable times only, observing the 
strictest fire discipline, gain ground by rushes, firing right up 
to the enemy, maintain his position with tenacity, by making 
welltimed use of his supports, or gain a position by making bold 
attacks, well backed up by the support, and then holding it 
obstinately, and with every precaution taken. 

“If the instruction hitherto given for dismounted service 
have been considered as too meager, possibly the contrary re- 
proach might be cast upon my directions; some might say that 
too much is required, too many formal rules are given which 
could only be acted on in the drill ground. Indeed some might 
go so far as to maintain that all regulations for cavalry combat 
on foot are superfluous, as we have only to dismount before 
the enemy to attain what we want. Nothing of the sort; by 
acting thus we should be led into grevious errors, for it would 
be opposed to the first principles of military instruction and to 
the experiences of the last campaign. 

‘“T am convinced that a complete and sufficient instruction 
can be given to cavalry soldiers in dismounted service without 
the slightest prejudice to their training as horsemen, which 
of course is the most important thing, and without the slightest 
njury to the other branches of duty, gymnastics, leaping, 
use 0° their arms, theoretic instruction, etc., which are so 
requisite, if we only bear in mind the matters which are abe 
solutely necessary for real service. 

“These may be summed up as follows: 

“1. Thorough instruction in the use of the carbine, 
position, aiming, etc 

‘2. The most rapid formation for dismounted combat, 


distribution by zugs and groups, ability to mount and form as 
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“4. Judicious leading of the zugs and groups by officers 
and non-commissioned officers in dispersed order, and main- 
tainance of a good fire discipline.’’* 

There are many instances in the war of 1870, of the use of 
the German cavalry dismounted, and to go even further back, 
we find in the regulations of the Hussar regiments 1743, Art. 
VII: 

“The attack on foot must be practiced by Hussars, softhat 
if they are attacked when cantonned in villages in winter, they 
may be able to provide for their own defense, and also may be 
able to force a post occupied by an enemy in a churchyard or 
other good p sition.” 

While providing for dismounted action, however, and, 
while some advanced thinkers like von Schmidt, openly advo- 
cated that their training should include such exercises, yet it 
was not until long after von Schmidt’s time that anyone. in 
Germany seriously thought that the dismounted action of 
cavalry was anything but a very exceptional use of that arm. 
All remained loyal to their traditions, and consequently all 
training was conducted upon the basis that shock action com- 
prised the main use of cavalry, and everything else was sup- 
plementary. 

All writers agree, even the German writers themselves, 
admit the sad deficiencies of the German cavalry in the war of 
1870, and especially during the early stages of that war; it was 
ied too closely to the infantry and lacked that independent 
aggressive spirit which the modern German writers say is so 
essential for success, and the German cavalry owes what success 
it achieved in 1870, not to any particular merit of its own, but 
to the fact that the French cavalry committed all the errors 
of the Germans to an even greater degree. 

Probably the main cause of the deficiencies of the German 
cavalry in the eariy stages of the war, was its lack of organiza- 
tion prior to mobilization, {or it had, in most cases, no organi- 
zation higher than the regiment. It was consequently, rel- 
atively longer in mobilizing, and when mobilized, the reserve 
horses and their reservist riders, required relatively much longer 


time to be whipped into shape than the foot soldiers; also, on 


“Instructions for Cavalry”. British Translation page 192. 
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account of the lack of higher organization, general officers 
were not in touch with their brigades and divisions. The 
General Staff account gives very little regarding the independent 
cavalry during the early stages of the war, in fact little was 
accomplished by it, and what information was gained must be 
credited to the work of the divisional cavalry. But divisional 
‘avalry cannot take the place of strategic cavalry ;soat Spicheren 
we see the blind efforts of one German division attempting to 
‘k in front and envelop both flanks of a position defended 
yy three French divisions. Also, after the battles of both 


Spicheren and Worth the Germans were absolutely in the dark 


ac tn fhe mavement f the French: in fact the Prussiz ‘avalry 
as to the movements OT the rencn; 1n fact tne russian Cavalry 
did not begin to make itself felt until after the crossing of the 
Moselle. L p to that time , 1t was opposed only by small bodies 


of divisional cavalry, whereas later, when opposed by the larger 
bodies of French cavalry, it began to accomplish some results. 
Its lack of achievement early in the war must be attributed 


hiefly to its lack of higher organization. The Germans them- 


1 


selves are alive to their former deficiencies and are seeking to 
amend their errors. They advocate the formation of large 


bodies of independent cavalry with its own artillery and tech- 
‘oops which ‘shall be far in advance of the infantry, where 
its first duty will be to conquer the opposing cavalry ; then it will 


be able to keep in complete touch with the hostile infantry 


and send in reports of all its movements. 

General von Kliest says that the strategic role of cavalry 
may be summed up in one word “‘/¢xploration.”’ Fully realizing 
that the most reliable and most needed information is that which 
will be furnished by the independent cavalry, if it is able to 
properly accomplish its mission, von Kliest says: 

‘For what the cavalry reports, it has seen; whereas, the 
information coming from all other sources, agents, spies, 
prisoners, a study of the newspapers and of private correspond- 


ence are only hearsay reports.’’* 


*““The Officers Patrol’’—von Kliest, page 9. Taken from “The pres- 
ent tendency of German Cavalry” by Captain Niessel, French General 
Staff. M.I. D. Translation No. 1628-two, A. S. S. Library No. 10513. 
The Quotation from General von Kliest having been translated first into 
French and from the French into English may have lost something in the 
double translation. 
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In the German Field Service Regulations we find: 

“Nothing but close information service, by seeking out and 
observing the enemy, gives certain conclusions, and especially 
the putting together of the reports from the greatest possible 
number of different points.” 

As a further indication of the German views of this use of 
cavalry the same regulations, in the article relating to the 
principles governing the special maneuvers of cavalry in time 
of peace, (Art. 568), provides: ‘‘The maneuvers of several 
cavalry divisions are to be devised with reference to drills in 
the service of security and information, performed on a large 
scale, under the conditions in which this work would fall to 
the cavalry divisions in front of armies.” 

The Germans differentiate very closely between the service 
of “Security”? and that of ‘Information,’ for the most part 
they eliminate the former from the duties of the independent 
cavalry and throw it back on to the divisional or corps cavalry; 
General von Bernhardi, says: 

“Anyone who attempted to entrust both the provision of 
intelligence and the protection of the troops to one and the same 
body of men would, in the vast majority of cases, fail to secure 
either purpose as long as the enemies mounted forces still held 
the field. 

“To secure information—1. e., intelligence—requires con- 
centration of force. The reconnoitering cavalry must beat 
their opponents out of the field in order to obtain opportunities 
for discovering what is going on behind the enemy’s protective 
screen. To accomplish this, the cavalry must endeavor to 
work around the adversary’s flanks, and may in consequence 
have to leave the front of its own army entirely uncovered. 
The protection of this army, on the other hand, requires a wide 
extension of front and consequent subdivision of force, the exact 
opposite of the concentration the provision of intelligence 
imperative y calls for.’’* 

There are opponents to this view who claim that the cavalry 
duel is obsolete and that the service of security should always 
be kept in mind from the beginning; that the screen should 


*“Cavalry in Future Wars’’ by Lieutenant General von Bernhardi. 
Translation by C.S. Goldman, page 28. 
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be kept complete and the exploration accomplished by means 
of small patrols, which avoid hostile patrols and penetrate 
t 


serve. That in case the duel 


to a point where they can o 





cannot be avoided, there is still the possibility to concentrate 
ht. These views are more in accord with those of von 
Schmidt, to which we referred above. It must be remembered, 
however, that after a patrol has penetrated the hostile screen 
and gained the desired information, it must get this information 
ack to the army or its errand is useless, and it 1s difficult to 
see how, if results are to be obtained, the cavalry duel can be 
avoided; also, it is clearly evident that he who has his cavalry 


concentrated when that duel takes place will stand much the 
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Cavalry in Future Wars’’-—von Berndardi. Goldman’s translation 
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alry assigned to divisions to the minimum, thereby releasing the 
bulk of the cavalry to be concentrated into large masses; how 
large has not yet been determined, some authorities still claim 
that a division of six regiments, with two or three batteries of 
horse artillery is the largest unit capable of being handled 
under all circumstances; but the contrary view is more generally 
accepted now. 

According to General von Kliest: 

“A corps of two divisions is quite easy to manage, experi- 
ence furnishes the proof of it. On the other hand a corps thus 
organized is equal to any contingency.’’* 

General von Bernhardi would go even further; he says: 

‘“‘As to the allotment of the independent cavalry divisions, 
it follows from all that has been said above, that to divide them 
in equal proportions among the several armies, according to 
their numerical strength, can only be considered as an obstacle 
to the full utilization of their potential fighting capacity. It 
would be better to arrange this distribution at the beginning 
of each war, in accordance with the conditions which the sit- 
uation imposes. Where it appears expedient, we should not 
hesitate to form divisions of different strength, and to group 
several of these to constitute cavalry corps, even to unite 
several of such corps for employment in a particular strategical 
direction, i. e., ina particular portion of the theater of operation 
whilst leaving only individual brigades, or even regiments to 
those fractions of the army which for the moment can best 
dispense with cavalry support.”’ f 

General Pelet-Narbonne, in his “Cavalry on Service’’ refers 
to this subject several times and favors this use in large masses. 
General von Alten, in his “Studies in Applied Tactics,” in one 
case assembles two divisions into a corps on one wing and leaves 
only a brigade on the other. In fact we may take it that Gen- 
eral von Bernhardi’s views on this point are the accepted 
views in Germany today, since every year at the imperial ma- 
neuvers at least two of the cavalry divisions are formed into a 
corps for a day or two at least. 


*«The Officers Patrol’’—von Kliest, page 14. 


Cavalry in Future Wars’’—von Bernhardi. Goldman’s translation p. 42. 
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(Of course we must bear in mind that a division as above 
referred to means thirty-six hundred sabers, or the equivalent 
of three of our regiments at war strength.) 

Strategic uses of cavalry, other than for exploration, are, 
r to Bernhardi, engaging in raids for the purpose of 
cutting the hostile communications or levying requisitions; 
used as a pursuing force to follow up a victory, or as a rear- 
tuard to cover a retreat, and on the battlefield itself. Re- 
ferring to raids, he says “Their execution, however, will 
always encounter many difficulties, particularly when a hostile 
but to consider them on this 


population has to be dealt with; 
account as impracticable, seems to me all the more impos- 
sible, because, to my mind, they embody an absolutely indis- 
pensible element of future operations.’’* 

Of its use on the battlefield itself, he says: 


‘‘But the hostile masses against whom we have to act, 1n 
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sucn a case are so large tnat isolated squaaromns, or even regi- 


ments and brigades, at least in the grand crisis Of modern war, 
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mation, the Prussians have stealthily studied our Civil War and 
have been influenced in their views thereby. 1 think it is more 


probable however, that they continue to scorn seeking lessons 
from a war of armed mobs, but that deep study and German 
thoroughness in searching out defects in their military system 
has brought them to the same conclusion in this regard, as was 
arrived at by our leaders in 1864 by four years of bitter, gruelling 
war experience. [Iam the more convinced of this from the fact 
that in the curriculum of the Service Schools considerable 
attention is devoted to the study of the German machine and 
few of the workable elements of that machine had been con- 
ceived by our army in 1862; but in 1864 we find many details 
of the workings of Grant’s army which had been evolved by 
practical experience, corresponding very closely to similar 
details in the German military system today, details which they 
have worked out almost entirely by study. 

The tactical uses of cavalry naturally furnish grounds for 
more discussion than any other, because it involves the ad- 
justment of so many details giving rise to differences of opinion, 
often over very trivial points. 

Since the time of Frederick the Great, however, all questions 
of cavalry tactics related to the mounted combat; the kind of 
armament, offensive and defensive; formations for combat, 
single, double or triple rank; the number of lines, disposition 
of the reserves, gaits, etc., but throughout all the horse was the 
main weapon and mounted combat only was considered. 

Later, with the introduction of the more modern arms, the 
necessity was recognized of arming some of the cavalry with 
firearms, the proportion of the cavalry so armed gradually 
increased until today practically all cavalry is armed with a 
long range firearm, and the importance of fire action is so well 
recognized that cavalry tactics of the present day automati- 
cally divide the employment of cavalry into mounted and dis- 
mounted action. Some even believe that in the future the 
number and importance of dismounted fights will be greater 
than of the mounted ones. 

As to the opinion in Germany, to quote General von Bern- 


hardi again: 
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‘‘Anyone who has had to conduct staff rides and similar 
operations of large bodies of independent cavalry, and has 
endeavored to carry these out in the spirit of actual warfare, 
can hardly have failed to notice the tendency which displays 
itself with all leaders to take to dismounted action, and will 
have realized that one has far more frequently to check rather 
than encourage this tendency; but he will also come to the 
conclusion, perhaps, that this desire is well founded on existing 
conditions, and that even a determined cavalry will have to 
make use of their firearms almost every day; indeed without 
adequate employment of their carbines they are no longer able 
to carry out the most important of their incumbent duties. 

‘Hence, if the use of the rifle is thus shown by instances 
taken from the most divergent directions to be absolutely neces- 
sary, the conclusion follows that even in the battle itself, that 
point on which all military action is focussed, it can hardly 
fail to find both its opportunities and its full justification. 

‘But the results obtained by the cavalry in the field practices 
are by no means so much behind those of the infantry that any 
superiority of the latter on the battlefield need be expected. 

“T think that our cavalry can safely claim that they can 
engage the best existing Continental infantry with resonable 
prospects of success, and against inferior foot soldiers may 
always preserve its sense of superiority. Granted this much, 
then the scope of our activity is enormously increased. We 
can now approach tasks which hitherto had to be regarded as 
impossible, for now we are in a position in harmony with the 
whole spirit of the arm, to lay principal stress upon the offen- 
sive, even when fighting on foot. We can carry through 
serious engagements, with chances of success which no longer 
depend on the favor of special circumstances. 

“Although hitherto the general conception has been that 
cavalry should only make use of the carbine for defense, now- 
adays its employment in attack must be recognized as the 
utmost importance.”’ 

Right here, it would appear, is the solution of the rapidly 
changing attitude in Germany today regatding the tactics of 
cavalry. Shock action has been their ideal, the only tradition 


ical 


*“Cavalry in Future Wars”’ page 55 
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they refused to depart from; advocates of dismounted action 
were found among them years ago, but the struggle for recog- 
nition was hard because the use of fire action was urged only as a 
defensive measure, and until recently the use of dismounted 
cavalry, except defensively, was not considered. Of course 
the cavalry of our Civil War not being considered. But now, 
when they discover that they can dismount cavalry and still 
use it offensively, the extremely bitter pill which revolted 
the Teutonic throat has been sugar-coated with such good effect, 
that Bernhardi says, as quoted above, it bids fair to become 
so popular that its use will have to be restrained rather than 
encouraged. 

A glance at the armament of the principal European coun- 
tries is very illuminating as illustrating their ideas on fire action 
for cavalry. 

The German cavalry is all armed with the rifle except the 
Chasseurs. 

The British cavalry all have rifles; they have discarded the 
lance except for ceremonies. 

Austrian cavalry all have the carbine. 

Bulgarian cavalry are all armed with the Manlicher car- 
bine. 

The Spanish cavalry all carry rifles except three platoons 
out of four of the lancers which stilll carry the lance. 

French cavalry all carry the carbine, the first echelon of 
dragoons carry lances 1n addition. 

Greece, Servia, Turkey, Switzerland and Sweden all carry 
a long range firearm. 

Russia arms her cavalry not only with the rifle but the 
dragoons are all armed with a bayonet in addition. 

The Italian cavalry all carry a rifle and bayonet. 

The amount of ammunition carried by the cavalry of the 
different nations is as follows: 

Germany, forty-five rounds, Austria fifty rounds, France 
forty-eight rounds, Russia fifty-eight rounds, Italy sixty rounds. 

Of all European nations, France and Germany are perhaps 
the most backwardein acknowledging the full value of dis- 
mounted action; Germany because it is contrary to her traditions 


and France because she regulates everything on what is done in 
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Germany. She watches everything that Germany does, and 
even as in 1870 the French had plenty of maps of German 
territory but none of the country west of the \/oselle, so now the 
reading I have done would indicate that they are more concerned 
as to the opinions in Germany than they are of the opinions in 
France on military subjects. It would seem therefore, that we 
may accept von Bernhardi’s statement as being very nearly the 
accepted view. Also General Pelet-Narbonne says: ‘I share 
entirely this opinion (uttered by von Bernhardi, that cavalry 
must seriously study dismounted combat) and I regard it as 
especially enjoined, that it be drawn up on the offensive, for 
the complete execution of the fire combat. General von 
Schmidt showed us in the last war how much work dismounted 
cavalry, even with the inferior firearm of that day, can find 


to do, provided it be led with energy. 


The views above quoted are among the mildest that are 


now appearing in print from European pens; many writers 
however are much more radical in their views; General De 


Negrier, in commenting on the Russo-Japanese War, says: 


‘The most important reports from the officers attached 
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deveiopment indicated by the events of the South African 


War are not merely repeated, they are italicised. 

‘How many bright hopes did the friends of Russia base 
upon her cavalry’ Why did the event bring with it such dis- 
appointment’ Was there not sufficient cavalry’ On the con- 
trary, superior in number, in its mount, its technical instruc- 
tion and the esprit de corps of its old regiments, it had a fair 
fie'd before it.”’ 


gee 


Cavalry on Service’’—Peiet-Narbonne. 
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‘According to the doctrines accepted by all European 
cavalries, except the English, the Russian cavalry, dominating 
the terrain by its general superiority of numbers and mount, 
free to act as it pleased; armed with carbines and accompanied 
by horse artillery, had every opportunity to maintain constant 
contact, check the march of the hostile columns; harass convoys, 
cut lines of communications, and play an important part in 
the battle itself. The failure to meet these conditions is a 
matter of profound astonishment. There are two reasons for 
this failure, either of them a fatal defect; poor instruction in 
fire action and an artillery powerless against villages or field 
works. Notwithstanding this failure, the Russian cavalry is 
far ahead of that of any other Continental army. It has long 
since grasped the idea that, being essentially the offensive arm, 
an attack by firearms should be its normal mode of action, 
since the opportunity for mounted attack presents itself so 
infrequently, as to be an entirely negligible quantity. Thus all 
Russian cavalrymen are really dragoons; but, unfortunately 
for them, they have not carried this idea to its logical con- 


} 


clusion, although the organization of the Russian cavalry is 


1 
} 


such as to enable it to do anything which may be expected of the 


infantry. What decisive action might it not have taken had 


‘The Russian cavalry, although very much superior in 
numbers, has had but the rarest opportunities to use the lance 
or the saber; since the beginning of the war, however, scarcely 
a day has passed without their being called upon to fight dis- 
mounted. Every squadron has had this experience several 
times. 
1e other side the Japanese cavalry, with rare excep- 
tions, has always been in reach of infantry support; thus the 
Russian reconnaissances, being opposed by fire action, were 
obliged either to withdraw with their task unaccomplished, or 
to dismount and attempt to secure information by an offensive 
action on foot.” 

The lessons for the French cavalry to obtain from the war 
are in part summed up by De Negrier as follows: (Our uni- 


form board would do well to consider his views.) 
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“A complete reorganization of the cavalry is imperative, 
the difficulties in the way of such a reorganization must be 
admitted. That which we call the cavlry esprit is quite at 
variance with dismounted action, which, however, is the only 
feasable method of action. 

‘The time has come for a complete change in our methods, 
and the cavalry, fighting on foot, should be prepared to sweep 
away the enemy, a result they knew very well how to achieve 
with their dashing gallops of other days. 

‘As a first step the subdivisions of the arm into cuirassiers, 
hussars, chasseurs, etc., should be abolished, and all should 
be merely cavalry. There should be no difference between 
regiments and the uniform should be the same for all. 

“The American campaign hat, of felt, with a wide brim gives 
equal shelter from rain and sun, and does not interfere with 
prone fire. A short coat, loose trousers, shoes and leggings, 
permit foot movement over broken country. In place of the 
cloak they should carry a Mexican poncho which covers the man, 
is easily carried on the front of the saddle when not in use 
and as easily gotten at when wanted. As an arm, supply 
the infantry rifle, the bayonet being carried beside the saber 


on the right of the saddle. It is unnecessary to mention in 
all 


English cavalry are armed with the 


this connection that 
rifle it being understood that cavalry in action must act dis- 
mounted 

‘As far as relates to the tactical use of cavalry, we should 
venceforth regard it as the means only by which a commander 


may converge the necessary men, cannon, and machine guns, 


upon a definite locality, either to deliver a blow or to parry 
ne. Thanks to their mobility, cavalry masses should in future 
battles plav a preponderant part. They will form the reserves 
whi } the ge neral Vi il] hold in hand until the time comes for a 
tactical surprise. Taking into account the enormous fronts 
upon which modern battles are fought, no other arm is able to 
move rapidlv enough to produce such an effect. Its fire burst- 
ing forth suddenly from an unexpected quarter, would change 


retreat into a route; then, mounted, saber in hand, it mavy 
han heretofore. Its rdle, far from being 


restricted, 1s more important than ever. 
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‘Reverting to the general rules indicated for the use of 
cavalry, it is agreed that the service of information can only, 
with good result, be entrusted to especia!ly trained men. It 
requires qualities of energy, coolness, endurance and alertness, 
which can only be found among a few chosen from among 
the best. Itis therefore advisable for each regiment to maintain 
a scouting detachment, and of these, the best will be designated 
to be attached, upon mobilization, to corps and army head- 
quarters. These men must be made non-commissioned officers, 
reénlisted and mounted on the strongest and fastest horses to 
be found among the squadrons. There should be supplied 
each year, for this purpose, a sufficient number of thoroughbreds. 
The easier duty of gaining contact might be safely entrusted 
to ordinary patrols.’”* 

These views are extreme, and when we consider that the 
author is a Frenchman we might even say ultra extreme but 
they have a bearing in this discussion as tending to show the 
trend of modern thought. 

Most of the French writers agree with De Negrier as to the 
use of cavalry that was developed in the Boer War and the 
War in Manchuria, many of them, however, brush it aside with 
the remark that both these wars were abnormal, and refuse to 
recognize any deductions drawn from them as to the use of 
cavalry and prefer to draw their deductions at second hand 
from the Germans; the German cavalry, say they, is what we 
are going to fight, so only by study of German methods wil! 
we learn lessons of value to us. 


As regards that method of reasoning Lord Roberts says, in 


referring to the achievements of the British cavalry in South 


Africa: 
‘It has been said that this war was abnormal, but are 
not all wars abnormal’ As however, it was the first war in 
which magazine rifles were made use of, and as the weapons 
used in future wars are certain to be even more effective, on 
account of the lower trajectory and automatic mechanism about 
to be introduced, shall we not ve bery unwise if we do not profit 
*Article on the Russo Japanese war, by General De Negrier of the French 
Army, published in the “Kevue De Duex Mondes” January, 15th, 1905. 
M. I. D. Translation No, 1630-four, A. S. S. Library No, 11050. 
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by the lessons we were taught at sucha heavy cost during that 
war’ + 
Again Lord Roberts expresses the English view of the em- 
ployment of cavalry, gained from experience in the Boer War: 
“Why did our cavalry fail? Because they did not know, 
because they had never been required to know, how to use the 


principal and most powerful weapon with which they were 


‘ fs ] + ~ ~~, ] . ~ 
Because they did not understand, because they had never 


been asked to understand that their rdle should consist in at- 
4 ee - Bee, ena | Ree oe ae 1 = 
acking the enemy exactly like the infantry and to shoot their 
} , 
vav up to nin 
‘In this matter of shooting their way up to the enemy 
ivalry possesses great advantages, owing to their great mobil- 


itv. General French’s movement at Klip Drift was essentially 


_ * pao . 4 + vt val , 

a rapid advance of fighting men carried out at extended inter- 

vals. It was a rapid advance of warriors who possessed the 
by means of horses and rifles, (not swords or lances) 


to place their enemy /hors de combat. It was an ideal cavalry 


operation, but it was not a cavalry charge as this term 1s gener- 


ally understood, the Arme Blanche had nothing to say to tt. 

at thirty years will not again be allowed to 
elapse before we take to heart and act upon the lain lesson 
to be learned from the Boer and Russo-Japanese Wars, and ina 


lesser degree from every war that has taken place since the 


7 i 

introduction of breech loading arms. The lesson is, that 
knee to knee close order charging is practically a thing of the 
T t There may be, there pro ably will be, mounted attacks, 
referably in open order, against cavalry caught unawares 
or against broken infantry. But after reading Mr. Childer’s 
book, backed by my own personal experience, I am driven to the 
onclusion that the only possible logical deduction from the 
istory of late war that all attacks can now be carried out 

far more effectually with the rifle than with the sword. 
“The two essentials of cavalry in the present day are, 
mobility, and the power to use the rifle to effect; unless cavalry 
is mobile it is practically useless. It is by saving their horses 


Introduction to Erskine Childer’s book “‘War and the Arm Blanche’”’ 
by Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, British Army. 
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in every possible way, and by skill in the use of the rifle, that 
cavalry soldiers can hope to carry out properly the many 
important functions required of them in advance of, at a greater 
distance from, and in conjunction with the mainarmy. Further 

the rifle is the weapon which will enable the cavalry to be 
of the most real value in codperating with the other arms on 
the actual field of battle, cavalry soldiers must not only be good 
shots, but must be taught how to fight as infantry. 

“Owing to the enormous increase in recent years in the 
numbers which now constitute a modern army, the strategical 
area in which cavalry will have to operate must eee be 
of considerable extent. Owing also to the increased size of 
armies on the ane batlefield and to the extended formations 
necessitated by the long-reaching effect of modern weapons, the 
strain upon ee cavalry horses is infinitely greater than in 
former days, and unless men are taught to take every possible 


care of their horses, cav: 


Ury will be unable to codperate with 
the other arms when their services are most urgently needed 
perhaps at a critical point of the fight—or to follow up and 
harass a retreating enemy. 

“It is impossible to overestimate the value of cavalry 
rained as I should wish to see them trained—under the exist- 
ing conditions of war.”’ 

These quoted opinions are not by any means universally 
accepted, but they show the trend of thought in Europe and 
indicate that the tendency of training is towards the use of 
cavalry as it was used by Sheridan and Stuart in our Civil 


It is the writing of the most advanced thinkers that we see 
in print more often than any others, but we can also see either 
the result of these views, or a concurrence in them to a lesser 
degree in the Drill Regulations, Field Service Regulations, ana 
system of poten in general, and more particularly in the 
field maneuvers of the different countries. 

Little reference has been made to divisional or corps cavalry 
because one is no task that can be assigned to it that it may 
not be called upon to accomplish under more difficult circum- 
stances while serving as part of a cavalry division. Serving 
as part of the independent cavalry it will have to ride further 
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and longer, and undertake reconnaissances at a greater distance 
from its support; it is liable, also, to meet larger bodies of 
rapidly moving cavalry than when acting as part of the division, 
so the training suitable for independent cavalry will also be 
found suitable for the divisional cavalry. But the converse 
is not at all so, for one might as well say that twelve well trained 
infantry companies, collected from the four corners of the 
earth, constitute a well trained regiment as to say that several 


1 


cavalry whose training has been limited to the 





l perform as an auxiliary arm in an infantry division 
collected together form a cavalry division. 


Only a short time ago the War Department published a 


1] woh 1 1. a4 + +h +o lard y 4 . -74711N) 
lletin which had as its object the standardizing of the training 
vralr Wohl in +} , 17 7 : hil] nN . . IWorece 
‘AVAITY. While In the Main, his Dulletin seems to express 
| } + Lawson ce 4% los - +1 mola ¢ fF anty Ir pete 
le Dest tTHNOUCNLE OF le Gay 1tne employment OF Cavalry, 1n 
act agrees very well with the views given in the German, 
Rranol and KRanoalicl ) sa] nts } in 3 1 r 4c 
rrencn and English Regul: trons, yet the point Of view 1s so 
Pt > eee | +14 :+ ] > t 9 +ha ‘ 1 he? h- ‘ 
lifferent, that 1t does not mean the same thing to us that it 
al Oo tnem. 
Paragraph I reads as follows: 
‘Mounted ie ie ceeds nets RT ns oe ira gp Pied once hs ies 
SLOUNTCaG AClIOT! 1 tne Main rote Of Cavairy arm and its 
gyaniz ation, should be with a view to rendering it effective 
a 
i STHIOULLCU Al iW) iS, LLOWCVEL, a Voy Important rote ol 
++} - 7 7 nizvatinn er +h ? +1 } ; 
avalry, and neither an organization nor the method Of 1n- 


tesa nti? suvinesrl banel + APTA 4 » 41 ret +-ar @ y ve roy lemtr 

SUI ak MOLL which Leiil  VWiOV ics JO! tne ettective u e o! CaValry 
ted, will enaDle 1t to petorm Tully tts Lunctions 1n war. 

A ve! similar paragraph in the German Regulations 

means to the German. reading betv yr eee ae cL oes, ae Sena 

mean > LO TN rcTMan, reaaing between tne nes: ONocKk action 

wavs been a paramount tradition with us so we will let 

Laer & Toes + rane oe het an ra ) ae ‘ rey loouy 

inue so, at least on paper, but in 1870 the Prussian cavalry 

ell far short of what it should have been. Why’ One highly 
} ] : ’ atrniletr < #) enyene vf 

mportant reason is that the Prussian cavalry in 18/0 was not 

armed I ained tor dismounted action. tnat kind OI 

tics is becoming more and more important every day and 

ore attention must be given to dismounted tactics. 


lo the French that paragTrapn would mean. Fire action 


i 


oming to the front. Sheridan and Stuart used it but we 


*Bulletin No. 18, War Department, October 3rd, 1912. 
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would not accept them as a good source, without further en- 
dorsement. The British used it in the Boer War and endorse 
it. Its utility was proved again in the Russo-Japanese War, 
and finally the Germans are advocating it so we adopt it also.” 

To us it means: ‘‘No matter what our cavalry accom- 
plished in the Civil War, no matter what the tactics we inherited 
from that war teach, the Germans have long held as a valuable 
tradition that shock tactics is the main thing so we will adopt 
“.” 

This bulletin contains scarcely a hint of the real raison 
d’etre of cavalry today, i. e., its strategic use. 

It took four years of bitter war to learn that to use cavalry 
as an outpost for the army was to waste a valuable auxiliary, 
and that massed and used independently, it could accomplish 
things before undreamed of. 

In the years since the war our cavalry was used in the 
Indian Campaigns by men who learned their tactics in the Civil 
War. We have lost all those veterans and are rapidly losing 
those who learned after the war from the veterans themselves, 
hence the importance of deciding what our system of training 
for the future shall be, before the few lessons still left us from 
that war shall have escaped us. 

There is a crying need for system in our training; much of 
our work is good but much of it is spasmodic, we lack thorough- 
ness in the intermediate things. In all European countries more 
attention is paid to the individual instruction of the man and 
horse than is the case with us; of course they are not handi- 
capped to the same extent that we are by details from the ranks 
cutting down the percentage present for daily instruction. 
Then also nearly all other services receive all their recruits for 
the year at the same time, making the system for recruit in- 
struction sinpler; our General Staff is now attempting to adjust 
our system more satisfactorily in that respect. 

The most glaring defect today, it seems to me, is our drill 
regulations. It consists of 514 pages, including index, of which 
only twenty pages are devoted to the employment of cavalry. 
This book presents a very formidable appearance to a non- 
commissioned officer or to a Second Lieutenant who has to be 
examined in it during the Garrison School Course, but it has 
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only twenty pages devoted to what cavalry will actually have 
to do in time of war; the remainder of the book is filled with 
close-order drills, trumpet calls, ceremonies, individual train- 
ing and equitation; much of the latter being obsolete and some 
of it even absolutely opposed to the latest ideas on the subject 
as taught at the Mounted Service Schools. 

These Drill Regulations have been carefully revised every 
few years, the position of ‘‘carry arms’’ omitted and “‘left shoulder 
arms’’ substituted; in the latest edition, the word ‘‘carbine’”’ 
was replaced by the word “‘rifle’’ and a few more equally im- 
portant changes made, otherwise it contains much of the ex- 
cellence of other days. In many respects it is still an excellent 
work, its defects lie in its length and lack of simplicity. 

If one attempts to attain perfection in all the movements 
prescribed therein, all the time available is consumed with- 
out attempting to evolve anything practical from that greatly 
condensed twenty pages on the employment of cavalry, the 
older officers have no ambition left to devote to something 
that really counts, and the younger officers never get beyond 
the musical saber manual as their ideal of perfection in cavalry 
exploits. 

Our present drill regulations are too great a tax on the 
memory, much of our close order drill is a mere matter of dis- 
cipline, and could be wiped out without any bad results. Only 
such movements should be retained as would be used in maneu- 
vering. Amorefrequent use of ceremonies could be taken advan- 
tage of if considered necessary for discipline. 

The following command is a fair example of how our Drill 
Regulations is cluttered up with a lot of useless material which 
befogs the mind and is unnecessary, “‘Pass in Review, Column 

f Platoons, First Troop, First Squadron, Forward, Guide Right, 
Column Right, Marcu.” Very impressive for the uninitiated 
but if a colonel should get two of the words mixed, he would 
probably bo so mortified that he would immediately apply 
for a detail as inspector general. In one regiment in which I 
have served, a very versatile Chief Trumpter composed trumpet 
calls for all those long commands and regimental drill resembled 


a Band Concert 
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As a model for a drill book, “Cavalry Training,’”’ British 
Army 1907, seems to be excellently well proportioned; it seems 
to cover everything contained in our drill regulations and is 
less formidable in appearance; it has 210 pages which are 
divided as follows: 


Principles of training ssnocinncensiaunse a 
Training of the individual on f00t 0.00 20 pages, 
Equitation, embracing training the recruit, train- 

ing the young horse, and active and passive riding..........20 pages. 


Employment of cavalry in the field, embracing 
general principles; the strategical and tactical action 
of cavalry; the independent or strategical cavalry, 
protective cavalry, divisional cavalry, its codperation 
with other arms on the battlefield and miscellaneous 
duties siisctscinonsilele all 


The remaining thirty-five pages are devoted to ceremonials, 
instruction in the use of the sword and lance, castrametation, 
etc. 

A comparison of the old Infantry Drill Regulations with 
the new would give a very good idea of the difference between 
what we have and what we should have for the cavalry. Since 
we have no fixed system of training there is little check on 
anyone from the individual captains through all the grades to 
the War Department itself, the higher up you go the less check 
there is, and individual hobbies are bound to creep in, of course 
the higher up they originate the more wide spread is their effect. 

No one will deny that many, possibly all of these so-called 
“‘hobbies’’ concern matters of importance each in its proper 
place and become objectionable only when they are given 
undue importance, thereby minimizing the importance of some 
thing or things equally or possibly more important. 

A well organized system of training would furnish the check 
which would reduce to a minimum the friction caused by the 
personnel in all grades from the Chief of Staff down to the 
captains. 

Many of the defects in our training have been pointed out 
from time to time and fully discussed, I shall only mention a 
few of those which to my mind are in most need of immediate 
correction. 
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One is our method of conducting target practice. Accord- 
ing to our method of devoting about three months of the year 
to target practice, undoubtedly excellent results have been 
obtained, according to the target reports, but anyone who has 
experimented with firing in the winter, knows that those results 
are very deceptive. To be sure it may be necessary to have a 
season of systematic instruction for recruits. But after that 
it would be much better to have some firing at regular periods 
during the year and not use up three months of the best season 
of the year to obtain results which are altogether out of pro- 
portion to what we could obtain under the best of conditions. 

Our present system of target practice, however much al- 
lowance we may make for the changed conditions, lead us to 
hope for results in war which cannot possible be realized. It 
would be as reasonable to devote a certain period of the year 
to mounted instruction and then turn the horses out to grass 
for the remainder of the year. 

Note the difference in the French method. With them, 
firing is conducted once a week beginning with the second month 
of recruit instruction and kept up during the entire year. Each 
man fires six rounds each time making about 300 rounds per 
year. 

So many excellent articles have been written recently on 
the subject of horse training that I should hesitate to even 
mention it in the few lines that can be devoted to it in this 
paper, but its importance is so great that it cannot be omitted. 
The Germans train their remounts about two years before 
they are put in the ranks but General von Bernhardi thinks 
this time can be reduced. He says: ‘Owing to the better 
bred and generally inproved class of remounts nowadays ob- 
tainable, the period of training can be considerably curtailed, 
while on the other hand, a higher standard of training may be 
demanded of the horse.’’* 

“The principle that only thoroughly trained horses may be 
placed in the ranks, must, to my thinking, be carried out quite 
unconditionally. It forms the necessary foundation upon 
which alone we can build with success. 

*“Cavalry in Peace and War”’ by von Berndardi, 1910. Translated by 
Major Bridges, 4th (Irish) Dragoon Guards, page 257. 
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“The essence of the training is to continually improve 
upon the individual training of the horse. Efficiency in the 
squad must be the result of good individual training. Even 
after the conclusion of this course this must be remembered, 
and continual care taken to check any inclination to tricks, 
excitability, or stubbornness that may show itself, exercises in 
independent riding and leaving the ranks should therefore 
be frequently repeated; it is thus that the existance of any 
faults of breaking can best be detected, for it is only a thor- 
oughly trained horse that will submit himself completely to the 
riders will.’’* 

The usual practice with us in the past has been, as soorr 
as a remount becomes sufficiently tractable to be ridden with- 
out danger of its attempting to unseat its rider, to put it in ranks 
and take it out to drill with the troop. 

If the horse is not too warm blooded, he may, under this 
treatment, turn out to be an average mount, but many times 
he developes into either a plug or an outlaw. 

I once heard an Irish sergeant say: ‘‘A lot of this recruit 
drill is tommy rot, the way to teach a recruit to ride is to put 
him on a horse and let him catch on.’”’ That Irishman was an 
excellent drill sergeant; he could whip recruits into shape 
quicker than any other man I ever knew, that is those of them 
who did not desert. 

Our manner of training horses has often been too much like 
the way the Irish sergeant trained recruits, but the horses cannot 
desert, and the only wonder is that more of them have not been 
condemned while young, and that we have not worse mounts 
than we have today. 

In many regiments systematic training is now being given 
our remounts under a well qualified officer, but there is no 
universal rule in that regard and a system is more needed now 
than heretofore since we began to get younger horses through 
our remount depots. 

Under the French system, suppling and instruction of young 
horses is carried on in the regiments by non-commissioned 
officers and selected privates under an officer; it lasts two years 
before a remount is put in ranks. 





*“Cavalry in Peace and War’’—von Bernhardi. 
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The French system of cavalry training is so thorough and 


in many respects so good that a few other points from them are 
submitted for comparison with our lack of system.” 
The French devote an hour per day to instruction in vault- 


aii 


ng and gymnastics during recruit instruction, and three hours 
per week during the remainder of the year. 


Fencing is carried on every day, dismounted and mounted. 


rhe instruction of scouts and guides takes place once a week 


and lasts two hours. In each troop there are twenty-four 


scouts, six to each platoon, and ail wear a five pointed star 
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of troopers, especially prepared and trained. They will have to 


ounted on horses of eptionl endurance, and will have to 


*Taken from “‘Notes on the training of the French Cavalry’? made by 
Captain Teodoro De Iradier, Spanish Cavalry during nine months service 
with the 10th French Chasseurs, “‘Rivista Di Cavalerie’’ July and September 
1910. M.I.D. Translation No. 2325-two. Index No. A.S.S. Library, 12556. 
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be accustomed to orienting themselves by day and night. 


As training, they will be drilled at the maneuvers in crossing 
the line of outposts without being seen. They will penetrate 
the zone of the march of the enemy and will observe his move- 
ments. 

“Such were the scouts of Stuart and Sheridan in the War 
of Secession in the United States. This service was performed 
by picked volunteers, who were all young, well trained, in- 
defatigable horsemen who had given proof of intelligence and 
bravery. They were few in number, and when they went 
out were accompanied by one or two troopers only, who were 
chosen, like themselves, for their intrepedity and sang froid. In 
the maneuvers we are accustomed to have this service performed 
by officers patrols, and it is not rare to see a regiment of cavalry 
detach three or even four officers for this purpose. It 1s easy 


hot 


rae : 1 
to toresee what woul 


d be the consequence of such a system at 
the end of two or three months campaigning. 

“The officers patrol should be emploved only to obtain 
information of a special character, which the Chief may need 
at a certain moment and in a minimum of time. Immediately 


upon obtaining the intormation, the officer himself comes to 


communicate it to the chief who sent him. 
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“What precedes, leads to the creation, in each regiment of 
cavalry, of eight non-commissioned officer scouts. Their train- 
ing will be confided to a captain as instructor. To each of 
these scouts will be assigned two blooded horses of proved 
endurance, a corporal or a trooper who is a student scout 
will be attached to each of them. It would take too long to 
indicate here the details of their preparation, suffice it to point 
out the spirit of it. 
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“A characteristic feature of their training would be the 
reconnoitering of the maneuvers executed by neighboring 
garrisons by day or night.’’* 

The best and most advanced training we can get, however 
is in field exercises and maneuvers, but until the preliminary 
training has progressed to a certain degree of proficiency, such 
exercises serve no valuable purpose. Whether or not we have 
progressed to a point where maneuvers are beneficial, may be a 
question, but assuming that we have reached that point, how 
much do we of the cavalry get from our maneuvers? 

A few years ago I was present at a maneuver camp where 
there were in attendance more mounted troops than infantry. 
In one problem in particular, the infantry on one side had 
marched about twenty miles by noon and had not fired a shot, 
most of it had not even deployed, when the recall was sounded. 
There were some very drastic comments made at the discussion 
that evening, by a captain who commanded a battalion of that 
infantry. He said that not only had the infantry gained no 
good from that problem, but that it was the cause of so much 
discontent and grumbling as to have been a positive detriment. 
His remarks seemed then to be rather peevish for, from a cavalry 
point of view, the problem had been a very interesting one. 
However, it was solved the moment the infantry arrived and 1 
can now see that his remarks were not only pertinent, but justi- 
fiable. His view was the sensible one to take, for it is not only 
impossible to obtain satisfactory results, but it is worse than 
useless to work out abnormal situations. 

It seldom happens that our maneuver camps are composed 
of the proper proportion of the different arms, the governing 
factor being, rather, to get together all the troops that can be 
conveniently collected no matter to what arm they belong, 
and the result is that unusual situations are worked out 
and erroneous lessons learned. In the case noted there was, 
of course, an exceptionally disproportionate distribution of 
troops, and therefore, a good one to illustrate the point. In the 
ordinary case, the situation is drawn up to be as nearly a suitable 


one from an infantry point of view as possible and that is as it 
should be for infantry maneuvers, but the superfluity of mounted 





*M.I. D. Translation No. 2072-two, A. S. S. Library No. 12372. 
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troops in not ordinarily so great as to entirely spoil the game for 
the infantry, as it did in the case noted. The great danger is 
that erroneous lessons may be learned, although they may not 
be recognized as such and the cavalry, instead of learning its 
work as strategic cavalry, is learning things as auxiliary cav- 
alry which it will have to unlearn when the time comes to per- 
form those duties in war. 

In order to learn in time of peace the real réle of cavalry,,. 
that is its employment as strategic cavalry, we should have our 
own maneuvers where as large bodies of cavalry as possible, 
with the proper proportion of the auxiliary arms, can be collected 
for maneuvers and independent of the infantry. 

Of course the proper proportion of cavalry should still be 
detailed for duty at the infantry maneuvers, and occasionally 
it might be instructive for a cavalry division, or as nearly a 
division as can be assembled, to be engaged in a maneuver 
campaign against an infantry division. Even one-sided prob- 
lems with an imaginary or an outlined enemy are instructive. 
Better still, however, is to have two opposing bodies of cavalry, 
each with its proper proportion of artillery, which will give some 
idea of how cavalry will be usedin war. It is not believed that 
a proper conception of the strategic use of cavalry can be ob- 
tained in any other way. 

Congress has said that a captain cannot learn how to com- 
mand a company, troop or battery, unless he spends one-third 
of his time actually in command of one; he cannot learn even 
by watching an organization drill from the window of the 
Adjutant’s office. Is it any easier to learn how to command a 
brigade or a division than a company or troop? Unless we 
can assemble such units, how can we expect to be able to find 
anyone able to command them when the need arises? If you 
place a bright intelligent recruit on a well-bred, intelligent, 
but untrained horse and send him out to make a road sketch 
you will not look for very brilliant results, yet the best cavalry 
division we could mobilize today would be about as well equipped 
to perform a strategic mission as is that recruit to make a road 
sketch. 

No mention has been made herein, or suggestion offered, 
looking toward any legislative action. In fact I can think of 
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but two things requiring legislative action which would greatly 


improve the training of our cavalry, these are: 
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In this respect then, although Germany has a great advan- 
tage over us, her troops being at war strength, we are not as 
badly handicapped as are the French who have only two years 
service. Yet, if we are to credit the reports of our officers 
abroad, the French cavalry rides better than do ours. This is 
undoubtedly partly due to their better class of mounts, but 
I think we must be honest and attribute the excellence essenti- 
ally to the better and more systematic methods of instruction 
and training. 

The conclusions reached in this paper are: 

That we are badly in need of more system 1n our cavalry 
training, and the first step is to determine how it is to be 


1 
if 


used and coérdinate all our energies along those lines. 


Next we must revise the Drill Regulations, making of it a 
book that will give some inkling of the use of cavalry other 
than as an adjunct to county fair 

This accomplished, we can adjust our training along more 
useful lines, especially standardizing the individual training 
of the recruit, the remount, scouts and guides, and officers. 

Systematizing the holding of field exercises and maneuvers 


OT cavalry maependently of the infan ry exercises. 
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Provisionally organizing units as large as any we contem- 
plate assembling in time of war for the purpose of giving our 
general officers practice in handling, and the troops the ex- 
perience in working out the problems that will confront strategic 
cavalry 
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lines, we can then go to Congress with clean skirts and ask for 

hat legislation we need for our further improvement. Unless 
[ am very much mistaken, when that time comes, we will find 
that our needs are very limited so far as concerns our present 
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THE CAVALRY HORSE AND ITS BREEDING. 


By Captain A. H. WADDELL. 
(From THE FIELD of September 6, 1913.) 


N view of what we see in regard to stallions chosen as suitable 
to get army horses and being decorated with the blue rib- 
bon for such purposes at the horse shows, it is clearly evident 
that the judges who pick such horses as hackneys, trotters and 
Morgans for such sires, know absolutely nothing about the 
cavalry horse, his uses or requirements. Have any of these 
men ever had anything to do with army matters’ Have they 
ever seen a squadron, let alone a brigade of modern cavalry in 
their lives? Have they ever seen a ‘‘gallop-past’’ at the speed 
at which it is insisted upon by the great cavalry generals of 
the day’? They can have no possible idea that to be efficient 
today, cavalry must be as fast as thoroughbred blood can make it 
and as mobile as this speed can avail. 

The thoroughbred is the fastest animal that breaths today, 
and besides that can stand greater hardships on poorer food and 
greater privations under the most adverse climatic influences 
than any breed of horse whatsoever. All the great fighting 
nations of the world know this, and each would only be too 
glad to have all their cavalry mounted on clean thoroughbreds 
faster than any other power, if they could. This, however, is 
impossible, and being so, they are all endeavoring to breed the 
fastest they can; and will anybody tell me that nations like 
England, France, Germany and Japan are racking their brains 
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to find out which is the best—hackney, trotter or Morgan 
stallion—to accomplish this end? Neither the hackney, the 
trotter nor the Morgan can gallop as fast as a man can kick 
his hat; what use, therefore, can such animals be, as sires for 
the purpose in question? 

It is pathetic to see such ignorance, and lamentable to hear 
and read the excuses for such action. 

What would a real American cavalry officer of today think 
of hackney bred troopers in hiscommand? What would French 
have been able to accomplish in South Africa with animals of 

















CUT No. 1. 
A great Thoroughbred stallion with size, bone, body and substance—an ideal 
cavalry horse sire. 
this breed? What would Lord Roberts have said had the Bntish 
Government given him hackney, trotter or Morgan bred horses 
to accomplish his wonderful march from Cabul to Kandaha? 
Lord Roberts—plain Frederick then—cleared the road with 
light Indian cavalry on Arabs, Turcomans, Beluchies, and other 
breeds in which the Arab blood predominated, and rode an 
Arab himself, and British cavalry mounted on well bred Walers. 
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While I do not regard the Arab as the greatest cavalry horse 
for modern warfare today, for those days, for that country, and 
for those requirements he could not possibly be beaten, consider- 
ing the light weight he had to carry, and no thoroughbreds 
available. The Arab, though absolutely slow as compared with 
the thoroughbred, is an express train as compared with a hack- 
ney, a trotter or a Morgan. 

I have had a good deal to do with the remount department 
of the British Army in the days that are gone, and that in many 








A typical hunter Broodmare—one of the great, big roomy kind with power and 
substance all over her but still showing a great deal of quality and breeding—the 
cavalry horse dam par excellence 


parts of the British Empire, and the one thing, of all others, 
that produces more choice Old English blasphemy, from com- 
manding officers and the generals of the army, in the lack of 
speed and action, or at “‘the gallop past”’ at areview. I have 
heard the old Duke of Cambridge swear till all around was blue, 
at cavalry going past at “the charge,’’ too slowly to suit him; 


and I thought that General Sir Drury Low, who galloped 
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his cavalry from Ismalia to Cairo in such wonderful time and 
captured Arabi Pasha, after the battle of Tel-el-Kibir, would 
have gone crazy in his anger at the slowness of a ‘‘gallop past”’ 
of the cavalry brigade in the Long Valley at Aldershot, years 
ago, although the horses were the best bred ones that the govern- 
ment could buy and were galloping for all they were worth. 
That was twenty years ago, and since that time the British 
Government has been trying to make its cavalry faster and 
faster, and the French and Germans trying to outpace them. 
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CUT No. 3. 
The result of the mating of the above—a great upstanding Gelding of splendid 
individuality that can gallop fast, carry weight and stay—the cavalry horse that all 
the great fighting nations are trying to breed. 


On top of this and after it had been so thoroughly proven by 
these powers, that cavalry horses must be as well bred as pos- 
sible, if not thoroughbred itself, we are told by Americans, the 
most progressive, up-to-date and go-ahead people on the face 
of the earth, to breed cavalry horses from hackneys, trotters 
and Morgans. Great Scott! it would take 100 years to breed 
the trotting gait out of the hackney or trotter, and then it would 
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not be eradicated, and having accomplished so much, neither 
of them would be able to gallop fast enough to get out of their 
own way, while the Morgan, good and useful little horse as he 
is, but that can neither trot nor gallop fast naturally, would, 
never, this side of eternity, be worth his hide as a cavalry horse. 

“For the sake o’ man’s repute,’ let us see a little more 
common sense displayed in judging the army classes at our 
horse shows. 

The three pictures accompanying this article, show a great 
big thoroughbred stallion worth calling a stud horse; an old 
fachioned hunter brood mare; and the result of the mating of 
these twain, will anybody be so kind as to tell us, wherein lie 
the faults of such stock for the production of modern cavalry 
horses. 


CAVALRY REORGANIZATION, DRILL, ETC.* 


INTRODUCTION TO CAVALRY TACTICS. 


To the Adjutant General, U.S. Army; 
REPORT that, in obedience to orders, I have prepared 
regulations for the instruction, formation, and movements 
of the cavalry of the army and volunteers of the United States. 

In undertaking this important work I was led to give much 
consideration to a growing military impression in favor of an 
important change to a single rank formation. 

Whilst the conservatism or prejudices of European es- 
tablishments have slowly yielded, in the infantry arm, to the 
extent of reducing its formation from six to two ranks, the one 
great step from two to one rank in cavalry has not yet been 
made; but it was tested very successfully in the war in Portugal 
in 1833-34 in a British legion. I found that it greatly simplified 
all cavalry movements; a great recommendation— but especi- 

*This and the articles which follow are reprints gathered from various 
sources, as noted under each, and which have been furnished us as being 
peculiarly apropos at the present time when these questions are being seriously 
considered by the Cavalry Board and others. The spelling, although in- 
correct in several instances, is as in the original text.—Editor. 
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ally in view of our national policy; it would go far toward 
lessening the difficulties, by many considered insuperable, of 
the efficient instruction of volunteer cavalry in a period of actual 
war. 

Prejudices of my own against the change were overcome. 
Adopting, then, the single rank formation, my work 
revision became one of construction; and I have freely chosen 
what I judged to be the best points in the systems of France, 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, and England. I have added to all. 


The work will be found to amplify the old range of move- 
| 


ments, whilst its simplicity renders it less voluminous. 
In the decisive action of cavalry the rear rank, under 
mother name, will be screened from much of the enemy’s fire; 


be reserved from the confusion which even success throws 


will 

into the front rank;, but that rank defeated, it not only escapes 

being involved, but is close at hand to profit by the impression 
hich may have been made on the enemy. 

My confidence in a single rank system is further strength- 
ened By its recommendation in the able work of Captain Geo. 
B. McClellan, and by which I have been much assisted. 

Respec tfully, 
P. St. GEo. COOKE, 


Colonel Second Dragoons. 


TWO LETTERS FROM MAJOR GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE.* 


Baltimore, February 27, 1868. 

Colonel: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of yours of 
the 18th of January 

Pray accept as an excuse for delay in responding, the fact, 
that I was not at home when your letter arrived, but that it has 
followed me about from place to place and only within the past 
few days, been received. 

My time is so limited this morning I can only reply briefly 


to your questions, with the idea that reaching you earlier, they 


*From Denison’s ‘‘Modern Cavalry.” 
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would be more welcome than more extended response at a later 
period 

First you ask the best arm for cavalry? 

I reply, Colt’s navy-sized revolver, Sharp’s breech-loading 
carbine, and the French saber. 

‘The best method of fighting cavalry at present, whether 
mounted or dismounted against the other arms?” 

I conceive it depends entirely upon the nature of the country. 

‘The best saddle for cavalry’ 

I think there is no comparison between what is known in 
this country as the ‘McClellan Saddle,”’ and any other. 

‘Whether the rank entire system is better than the double 


My experience in the old United States army as in the 
service of the Confederate States is decidedly in favor of the 
latter. Youcan never get ground sufficient to maneuver large bodies 


of cavalry by the nate rank system, and in charging by platoon, 


company or squadron front, the advantages of the single rank 
can always be obtained by directing the rear rank to hold their 
horses back a little until the interval is attained. 
I have no objection, Sir, to your using what I have so 
hastily and incompletely written in any way you may deem 
proper. I regret to have written so briefly, but if you will 
address me, on reception of this, to Box 301, Alexandria, Va., 
I promise to take time to give you my views upon the use of 
avalry and the best means to make it effective in battle. 
Yours most truly, 
FITZHUGH LEE, 
Mayor General Commanding Cavalry Army 
N. Va., during late war. 


( ‘olonel . DE NISON. 


Richland, Stafford County, Va., April 30, 1868 
I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
in which you request my opinion on any points connected with 
the cavalry service as may strike me, and in reply, the follow- 


ing views are submitted. 
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In all countries the squadron is the unit of the arm of cav- 
alry, though in itself containing subdivisions for greater con- 
venience in handling. Mount sixty-four, light, active young 
men who are good riders, upon supple, well ribbed-up, round- 
barrelled, short-coupled, spirited though docile horses, not as a 
general thing over fifteen hands high, and you have the essential 
conditions of good cavalry. The number, sixty-four, of course 
varies always in proportion to the number of men for duty. I 
only give it as a good average. For rapidity of motion and 
facility in maneuvering keep the squadrons small and give 
“plenty of elbow-room.” In the American service such a unit 
is composed of two companies, and the whole subdivided 
equally at each formation into four platoons. A company of 
cavalry in the regular service is officered with a captain, one 
first lieutenant, one second lieutenant, which would give six 
officers for the squadron, a leader, a file closer, and a com- 
mander for each platoon. 

I eschew heavy cavalry, the ‘“‘cuirassier’’ sans peur, they 
can only be employed during actual conflict, and in this coun- 
try, from its topographical features, opportunities seldom occur 
for charging with large masses of cavalry, like Murat and Bes- 
sieres at Eyelau, or Seidlitz at Zorndoff for instance; so seldom 
indeed, that the expense does not justify keeping up such or- 
ganizations whilst awaiting such opportunities. I participated 
in every battle fought between the two principal armies in 
Virginia during the late war between the North and South, 
and cannot recall a single instance where cavalry en masse was 
employed on the battlefield, save in a few instances against 
cavalry itself. Raiding, scouting, reconnoitering, etc., “heavy 
men mounted on heavy horses” are unfit for, and hence their 
disorganization and disuse. The dragoon, that admixture of 
“foot and horse,”’ and like all hybrids possessing the qualities 
of neither to any degree, has also disappeared among us, and 
now light cavalry alone is recognized. It was found that it too 
could be made very effective on foot, when occasion required, 
its light armament affording facility for the rapid transition. 
Though cavalry ranks as the second tactical arm on the field, 
its duties before and after battle have become very great; when 
it can be used during conflict, it must be led with celerity and 
| 


voldness and even, when called for, recklessness. 
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The average weight of a light dragoon in the English ser- 


vice some years ago (I do not know how it is now) was 10 stone 
3 pounds, or 143 pounds, and his height from five feet four and 
one-half inches to five feet eight inches. The average weight 
of his equipment was 103 pounds, which would make the horse 
carry 246 pounds, too much weight. The equipments 1n the 
United States service are much lighter, which would allow the 


man to be heavier, but the total weight I should prefer to come 
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quires a long training of man and horse before made effective. 
Good horsemanship is the basis of a good organization 
I do not think your schools in Europe pay sufficient attention 
to riding; at West Point, the military school of this country, 
requisite particularity I know is not exercised. No officer 
should be admitted to the cavalry arm of the service who does 
not become a good horseman, and evince a partiality for all 
pertaining to the animal. Without the first quality, a desire 
to lead his troops when moving at a rapid rate, and where ob- 
stacles intervene, 1s apt not to exist; and the absence of the 
second interferes with a bestowal of attention to the comforts, 
appetites, and health of his horses. Whilst on duty at West 
Point (just previous to the breaking out of the late war) as 
instructor of cavalry, I noticed that in a class where there were 
two cadets who had never been on horseback in their lives (and 
there were frequent instances of that kind among young men 
from the Northern States), one would early assume a good seat, 
and in time become an excellent rider, whilst the other never 
could learn; he would go mechanically through the drill, but to 
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his graduating day he always looked awkward, unsafe, and un- 
comfortable on a horse; still, if he stood high in his other studies 
and got few demerits, his chances to be put into the cavalry 
upon graduating, were he disposed to urge them, would be better 
than anyone who stood below him in class rank, though higher 
in the theory and practice of that arm. The defects of the 
system are manifest. I would recommend, too, the getting 
rid of all troopers who cannot be taught to ride, either by dis- 
charge or transfer to other arms. It will save many sore backs 
‘to horses and much useless time and drill in trying to get such 
up to the proper standard. A proper instructor can tell, after 
seeing a squad ride for a few days, who are going to become 
horsemen and who never will. The system in the United States 
is to recruit men by voluntary enlistment (wherever they can 
be found) for the mounted corps, certain conditions as to age 
and health being fulfilled. They are then sent to Carlisle, 
taught to saddle and unsaddle a horse according to prescribed 
forms, mount and dismount, with a little insight into the ele- 
ments of tactics, after which they are drafted to the different 
regiments as required. You can see the defects of such a 
system which will permeate through the whole country. Height 
and weight should be consulted, with the thinning out of bad 
horsemen after the y are found to be so, and more perfect 
training given them. Above all perfect them in managing a 
horse at speed (which seems now never to be thought of), 
first shaking them into good seats by long preliminary trots 
day after day. How helpless a man feels when riding a horse 
at full speed for the first time, and how little like using the 
weapons fastened to him! Can he take care of himself in the 
mélées that charges so often resolve themselves into? 

I favor the double rank in preference to the rank entire 
system for many reasons, and among them the following: 
‘‘More men can be maneuvered on a given piece of ground, 
particularly in line formations—an important object to achieve 

for ground is always scarce for cavalry purposes. The 
efficiency of a cavalry charge lies in its shock, the rear rank 
augments that, fills up the gaps and in the mélée that succeeds 
gives more sabers on hand for service. It also carries con- 


fidence to the front rank as such close backers will. Instruction 
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should be given them to rein back a little in the charge though, 
to prevent riding over their file leaders should they or their 


horses fall. The principal objection to charging with single 


rank formation is that after the charge when the usual spread- 
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chafe the animal’s back, besides being very hot and uncom- 
fortable to him whilst on the march; I know nothing superior to 
thecommon saddle-blanket. Valises with the letter of troop upon 
them and shabraques have been discarded with us, also wallets 
and saddle holsters, as tending by the weight of their contents to 
produce that very troublesome and common disease known as 
“fistulous withers.’’ For a bridle I recommend a light, but 
strong and well-finished headstall, the bit to buckle on to the two 
by straps attached to it, a halter strap to buckle to 


lower rings 


the ring under the throat, and on 


the march the other end to be 
tied toaring in front of saddle; unbuckle the short straps, take 


the bit out of the horse’s mouth, untie the halter strap from the 


addle, and your horse is ready to be secured. The reins of 
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éclat de détermination plus soudain que le coursier emporté 
au galop ce n'est rien si vous ne joignez la vigueur de la jeunesse, 
des bons yeux, une viox retentissante, l’addresse d’un athlete 
et l’'agilité d’un centaure.’’ And when we consider that cavalry 
is the most difficult and delicate of all arms to handle on the 
field of battle, I don’t think the General’s opinion is so ex- 


aggerated. 
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As to its strength, military authorities put it down from 
one-fourth to one-sixth of the infantry in the same army, 
though its numbers ought to vary with the nature of the coun- 
try and strength of the enemy’s cavalry. On the field of battle 
it should generally be employed on the flanks of the army, 
though ready to be moved to any point favorable for its action. 

Cavalry has been very properly termed ‘“‘the eyes, ears, 
feeler and feeder of an army,”’ a sentence comprising a great deal. 
Upon the information gained by it the movements of the whole 
army are based, and the proper forced reconnaissance with an 
intelligent secret system, demand the utmost attention on the 
part of the leader. My own experience taught me to select 
a small body of men taken from the regiments in which they 


could be found, who were denominated “headquarter scouts.” 


These men were noted for their daring, intelligence, truthfulness 
and knowledge of the country; they hovered in squads of two or 


1 
} 


three on the flanks, front, rear and within the lines of the enemy, 


and promptly and accurately reported his every movement. I 
would not recommend that they be put under any officer, but 

; F. a1 ae 9 , nnxra ley aeears4 - rh , 
be ordered to report to tne el Of Cavairy direct, or when it 


was more convenient, and the information was very import 
ant, to the chief of an army corps, or the commanding general 
first. Subordinate officers to have nothing to do with them, 
as only tending to delay the transmission of their intelligence by 
causing it to come through them. I found that twenty-five 
resolute men, scattered in the way I have described, could 
always keep me supplied with much necessary information. 
They were made to see for themselves and not report what citi- 
zens might tell them they had seen; were alway s made to dress 
in the uniform of their command, and pains were taken to keep 
them well mounted. 

And now I bring this to a close, not wishing longer to delay 
its transmission, lest.you think my promise had not been com- 
plied with. If anything I have written should prove of service 
to you, Colonel, or anyone who is interested in the welfare of 
your branch of service, e amply compensated. 

FirzHuGH LEE, 
Lieut. Col. GEorGE T. DeEntso? 
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LETTER FROM MAJOR GENERALT. L. ROSSER,C. S. i” 


Baltimore, Md., January 27, 1868. 
Colonel: 

Enclosed you will find a few thoughts on the subject of 
your inquiry of the 18th instant. 

I have given you the summary of my convictions without 
discussing the circumstances which led to them. 

Neither the Yankees nor Confederates employed cavalry 
in the late war, it was all mounted rifles. I had one brigade 
(Ashby’s old command), and its history fully sustains the the- 
ories of Sydlitz and Nolan as regards the irresistibility of cav- 
alry charges. 

Cavalry can sometimes be employed successfully in a coup 
de main, but is not safe to undertake it without mounted rifles. 
During the late war, I rode into the strongly-fortified post of 
New Creek and captured the garrison, with cavalry, and with 
the loss of only two men. But when I undertook the same 
thing at Beverly, I saw I would not succeed on horseback, 
and dismounted in two hundred yards of the camp, and attacked 
ished on foot that which 


it as infantry, and thus easily accomp! 
I undoubtedly would have failed in on horseback. 

Cavalry was not used on the battlefields as Ney and Murat 
used it under the great Napoleon, and the reason was, that tt 
was not cavalry! 

I am pleased to serve you and my noble friend General 
Early. 

Very truly yours, 
TuHos. L. Rosser, 
Mayor General, C. S. A. 


Colonel Gro. T. DENISON. 


THE CAVALRY SOLDIER.” 

No soldier should be taken into the cavalry service directly, 
but into a general camp of instruction, and there exercised in 
the use of the various arms until his capacity for each be deter- 
mined, intellectually and physically. Then no one should be 


*From Denison’s “Modern Cavalry.” 
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taken into the cavalry who is not possessed of at least ordinary 
intelligence, a strong constitution, and of more than ordinary 
muscular power, for in battle his muscle and weight of his horse, 
are to determine results. Hence he should be a good rider and 
possess a strong arm. 

My experience has been, that the majority of men are 


+ 


defective as soldiers in the feet, and if this is the only difficulty 
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never be dismounted to fight if you expect him to ride over 
masses of infantry, but be educated to the belief that nothing can 
withstand a well-executed charge of cavalry, and should feel per- 
fectly at home on horseback. All picketing should be done 
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by mounted rifles, and all escorts and guards for trains and the 
like should be composed of the same, and the cavalry always 


kept in mass, and used in the charge alone. 


I much prefer the single rank formation to the double. 


It is more easily managed, and nothing like so many accidents 


occur. 


1 





Wa 


pe 


the same in be th cases. 


*From “Cavalry Tactics” by Major General Joseph Wheeler, C. 
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EQUINE HEROES OF PICKETT’S CHARGE. 
From The Breeder & Sportsman of October 25, 1913. 


on the charge of General Pickett’s division at Gettysburg, 


in all the detail of that frightful slaughter, nothing has 


been said of those among whom the death toll was deadliest 


} - Cf that daotwntad leqey 
iOrses OT that Gevoted coiumn. 


Every horse which entered that fatal charge met its death; 
me withstood the withering fire of Northern cannon and 


1 the Union lines 


et | OnY eCnouYy ) Tea 5 
Five horses were in the charge. Although there were two 
thr Or 1 ant ] (1) r ; the attacking Vayrdcy 
nree score mounted omcers in the attacking division, 


General Lee, foreseeing e tremendous mortality that must 


before the Southern line could reach the Northern trenches 


ised all officers who could do so to lead their respective 
iands on foot It was clear to him that a horse and rider, 


offering such a fair target in any attempt to cross the interven 


igades composing Pickett’s division; Colonels Hunton and 


Williams, and Captain Jones, General Garnett’s aid. 


overcoat—for, despite the heat of the day, he was suffering 


ge val of 





field, could not live in the storm of shot and shell from the 


His advice was taken by all except five. These were 


nerals Garnett and Kemper, commanding two of the three 


General Garnett had been sick, and was advised by his 
ns just before the charge not to attempt to lead his 
ide. He disregarded their protests, and was lifted into the 


idle, being too weak to walk. Wrapped in a faded army 


everal vy from chills—he rode at the head of his line on his 
nificent horse, Red Eye, the finest in all General Long- 


t's corps. But before he had covered half the ground to 
the Union guns both he and his charger fell dead, 
] 


nerced DV severTa 
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General Kemper, on his dark horse, had reached the famous 
Red House without serious mishap to either horse or man. 
} 


Here, however, they were met by such a sleet of lead that the 


fine bay was killed almost instantly, while the General, badly 
wounded, was left for dead on the field. 

Colonel Hunton, mounted on his orderly’s dun horse, was 
the first officer struck. Hardly had he called to his men to 


» calf of his leg and 


follow him when a minnie ball pierced t 
smashed on nearly through the body of his horse. The game 
animal bore him safely beyond the firing range, and then fell 
dead. 

Colonel Williams and his brown mare reached the Red 
House unscathed, but here they met the same destroying hail 
that had swept away Garnett and Kemper and their horses. 
Both horse and rider tumbled in a heap together, dead. 

Captain Jones had his bay mare killed under him early 
we action. He himself escaped without a scratch, the only 
one of the five who did so 

It was thus that these five war horses met their death, four 
of them finding it in the same fata Heys that laid their riders 
low. The good markmanship of the Union gunners and rifle- 
men is evidenced by the fact that all these fatalities took place 
in the vicinity of the Red House. This building was hardly 
half way to the Federal batteries. 

That every horse should have been thus destroyed before 
half the journey was accomplished shows how vain was the hope 
that Stuart’s or any other body of Southern cavalry could have 
lived an instant in the withering fire between the Red House 
and the Union guns. 





































THE FARM TO THE CAVALRY—GREETING! 


BOUT nine years ago I visited a large farm in this state and 
there, for the first time, saw an automatic oat-cleaner in 
‘operation. Although I had spent nearly a quarter of a century 
in our cavalry garrisons I had never seen such a*machine. It 
was very simple, consisting merely of a woodenftrough{with a 
false bottom of wire-cloth, and set up at such a slope that oats 
poured into it at the upper end would run out at the lower end. 
The dirt sifted through the wire-cloth and ran down under it 
along the bottom of the trough, while the oats ran down on top 


| 


of the wire-cloth and were very thoroughly cleaned. 

~~ JT was at that time on detached service, but I made up my 
mind that as soon as I rejoined my troop I would make such an 
oat-cleaner and save my horses from eating dirt with their oats. 
When I rejoined my regiment I was a belated major, but I had 
not forgotten the oat-cleaner. I immediately began talking 
about it to the officers of my squadron, and it was not long before 
I was gratified to find one set up and in operation in one of the 


troop stables. This served as an object lesson to the other 
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troops and within a very few days they were also provided with 


cleaners. 

Last year I returned to this big farm to find two other 
practical machines in operation which I have never seen in use 
in the army, but which might be introduced into mounted gar- 
risons with profit to the service. The first is a feed mill run by 
a gasoline engine. We used to have at old Fort Clark, in the 
days when we fed part corn, a feed-mill attached to the post 
saw-mill, for crushing the corn; but the mill on this Dakota 
farm is for grinding oats. And every grain of oats fed to the 
horses is first ground in this mill. 

Now the object of this mill, like that of every other piece 
of farm machinery, is to make money. It makes money by 
saving oats—by making it possible to get the same amount of 
work out of horses and to keep them in the same or better con- 
dition on a smaller quantity of grain than was formerly fed to 
them whole. There are upwards of 100 horses on this farm, 
and the foreman told me that five pounds of ground oats to 
the horse fed three times a day, enabled his animals to do the 
same amount of work that they formerly did on three daily 
feeds of seven pounds of whole oats, and at the same time 
kept the horses in the same condition of flesh. 

This feed-mill makes a saving, therefore, of 600 pounds of 
oats a day for this farm, or 219,000 pounds each year; or figur- 
ing thirty-two pounds to the bushel, 6,844 bushels. If the price 
of oats were fifty cents a bushel, which it sometimes is, but not 
now, this would make a yearly saving of $3,422.00 for the farm. 
According to these figures the Quartermaster’s Department 
might well afford to furnish each squadron of cavalry a feed- 
mill and gasoline engine. I find that every large farm in the 
Red River Valley has its feed-mill, and that every owner of 
horses in this part of the country, who can do so, feeds ground 
oats; and that generally stockmen count that it saves twenty- 
five per cent. and keeps their animals in better condition. 

But the gasolene engine does many other things on this 
farm, one of which is to furnish power for the other machine 
mentioned above. This isa grooming-machine. Of course we 
have known about grooming-machines for nearly a quarter of a 


century. Major George W. Read, then a second lieutenant, de- 
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scribed one in the Military Service Journal as far back as 1890. 


rm™ 


hey have been in use in many of the big stables in the cities 
for many years—but has anybody ever seen one in any of the 
big corrals in the army’ 

The advantage of a grooming-machine 1s not only that with 
it two men can groom as many horses in an hour as that thirty 


troopers groom in the same time by hand; but the machine 


i 


groomed horses will be cleaned as they seldom are cleaned 


with curry-comb and brush, especially when they have on their 


i 
winter coats. Of course troopers must groom their mounts 
7 “74 ; mA as + 1 x } , 4 - +} y ’ +} Gala. 
in garrison in order to know how to groom them in the field; 
} ‘ oe oe +¢ me } > - on 3 a4 + ~ , , . . 
but it is doubtful if they require fourteen or even seven hours 


of practice each week in order to learn how to groom a horse cr 


se +} o- 2 } “7 ? q | . Var ] + oT ] 1 ty) 
to ‘“‘keep their hands in. Moreover there are doubtless some 
TE ote : nr cavalry w] ee Pees e eS | ee oe 
O1d [Tog1eS 1N OUT CaVvairTy WHO CONnS1GeT Galy grooming, 1iKe aress= 


parade, a matter of discipline; and, when they have their at- 
tention invited to the amount of time a grooming-machine 


would save, will want to know what the Government pays a 


trooper for if not for groot mount—like the farmer 


i 





old hen’s time was worth, 


who wanted to know hx 
when the incubator agent told him as a final argument that an 
incubator would save a lot of time. But there are men of the 
younger school in our cavalry who believe that every minute 
of the trooper’s time that can be saved from useless drudgery 
can be profitably employed otherwise 
M. F. STEELE, 

Fargo, N. D., Mayor U.S. Army, retired, 


October 5, 1913. 
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A COMBAT EXERCISE. 


The Editor: 
| ENCLOSE you herewith a ‘‘combat exercise’ which I have 
found extremely useful for teaching the phases of the 
mounted and dismounted combat of cavalry versus cavalry. 
It is possible you may want to call attention to it in your 
‘Professional Notes.” 
JAMES PARKER, 


Brigadier General, U. S. A. 


HEADQUARTERS FIRST CAVALRY BRIGADE, 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, Octo! -- 1, 1913 
General Orders No. 21. 


The following combat exercise, No. 5, 1s published for the 
instruction and practice of the brigade. 


THE REGIMENT OR BRIGADE, 
Attack and Evasion, in a Wooded Country, free from Fences. 

1. Terrain: <A section of country having a width of from 
one mile to a mile and a half, anda length of from two miles to 
four miles, containing abundant cover, no fences, giving an 
opportunity for cavalry to move free'y, (the best terrain is a 
park-like alternation of woods and fields). The borders of this 
area (to which the exercise must be restricted ), should be plainly 
defined. 

2. The force is divided into two nearly equal parts, the 
Reds and the Blues. The mission of the Reds is to pass from one 
end of this territory to the other, in spite of the opposition of 
the Blues. The exercise commences with the two opposing 
forces in contact, 7. e., their advanced scouts have discovered 
each other. 
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It can be assumed that the Reds are a detachment of 
cavalry, which after a raid or reconnaissance is endeavoring to 
rejoin the main body, and find themselves in a defile which the 
enemy is endeavoring to block. Or, the Reds, are a contact 
squadron whose instructions make reconnaissance more im- 
portant than fighting. In general, the mission of the Reds is 
to traverse the enemy’s territory, evading the enemy’s forces 
rather than engaging them. The mission of the Blues is to 
prevent the Reds from carrying out their designs and, if possible, 
to destroy them. 

The conditions are such that neither commander is justi- 
fied in scattering his command or breaking it up into small 
detachments. 

3. From the nature of the problem, each force being in 
the presence of the enemy, a formation suitable for combat 
is desirable, as the formation in one or more lines of platoon 
columns, of fours, etc. Scouts under the supervision and com- 
mand of a commissioned officer should cover front, flanks, and 
rear. The machine gun platoon should be in a position of pro- 
tection. 

4. The problem gives rise to the following situations: 

Situation (a)..-The Reds find the Blues in position. dis- 
mounted. Leaving a small dismounted detachment to act as a 
detaining force (which will then mount and rejoin), the Reds, 
concealing their march behind cover, attempt to pass around 
the flank of the Blues and toward their objective. 

Situation (b).—The Reds find the Blues about to dismount 
to fight onfoot. If within 600 yards (a distance which they can 
cross in one minute) they charge the Blues, hoping to over- 
throw them before they can form up and deliver their fire. _ If 
the Reds find themselves at a distance of more than 600 yards 


from the Blues they had better retreat hastily to cover. 


Situation (c).—The Reds find the Blues about to make a 
mounted attack. If within 600 yards the Reds must meet 
the attack by a counter charge. If at a greater distance than 


600 yards, dismounted action is nevertheless (ordinarily) 1m- 
practicable. For, if the Reds dismount, the Blues will probable 
do the same, and, holding the Reds in place by fire action, will 
make it impossible for them to fulfill their mission, which is, 
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primarily, to reach their objective. A preferable course for 
the Reds would then be to make a counter charge, or, by evasion 
try to throw the enemy into confusion and then charge. 

Situation (d).—The Reds find the Blues dismounted and so 
disposed as to cover with their rifle fire the entire width of the 
defile. Under these circumstances the only recourse of the 
Reds (after due reconnaissance, in order to discover where the 
line is weak), is to charge through the Blue line, using a more 
or less open formation, and trusting to the speed of their horses 
to diminish casualties. The line pierced, the led horses of the 
Blues should be at the mercy of the Reds. 

Situation (e).—The Reds having passed the Blues, are pur- 
sued by them. In this case the proper réle of the Reds is to 
continue their march with a view to completing their mission 
and reaching their objective, but taking advantage of any con- 
fusion among the pursuing Blues to punish them, if it can be 
done without endangering the Reds’ retreat. 

In this case an opportunity is given to the Blues to attack 
the flanks of the retreating columns by swarms of foragers, 
firing from the horse with pistol and rifle. 

5. This combat exercise illustrates the value of initiative, 
of quick decision, of vigorous action, by commanders of regi- 
ments, squadrons, and troops. It teaches codperation, team 
work, between organizations. It is a school of instruction for 
scouts. It demonstrates the great advantage which can be 
gained by making a skillful use of the terrain. It also demon- 
strates the value of mobility and the advantages of mounted 
action over dismounted action. 

The exercise is applicable, to a less degree, to smaller bodies 
of troops, such as squadrons, and to country which, while de- 
void of trees, affords cover. 

6. In order to be able to practice the exercise without in- 
juring men and horses, the horses must be so well trained as to 
be absolutely under control, so that they can be pulled up with- 
out collision. 

At the conclusion of each attack the umpire or senior 
commander will halt the movement, discuss the conditions, and 
give time to the Blues to move on and make the necessary dis- 
positions for renewing the exercise. 


* * * * * 
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7. In case the terrain is wooded but fenced up, the free 
movement of both Reds and Blues 1s limited, and the problem 
of evasion is complicated by the necessity for cutting fences 


and making outlets. The Blues have a great advantage, and 


1 tar f A . wHeur pon ante 
are able to make a greater use Ol destructive Nre action. 
8. In case the terrain is level, open, and without fences, 


sin many parts of Europe, evasion 1s difficult, and a fire figh 


By command of BRIGADIER GENERAL PARKER, 


W SS. ocot 


THE PISTOL 


| HAVE just read Captain Munro’s article on the pistol in the 

september Jo RNAL and believe he has firm hold of the 
fey ee eek Sams hawuld } any 1 ; ‘ +} 

It is a pity that there should be any question as to the 


propriety of arming the cavalry with the psitol just at the time 


WLOPDLICLY Li 

] + + - + 1, x 7 , 7 ae nt h- ] . ‘ a ate 
whnen a horough VY @nmiciel weapon Nas become available, 
and especially so for mounted firing. he automatic Colt 


long finger and really points itself; and all the firer has to 
do is to pull. It is an easy weapon to carry, with a proper 
holster, is out of the way and does not “flop” at increased gaits; 
and there is no question of its superior accuracy mounted over 


therevolver. Although I must say that my experience in this re- 


spect was at quired with the .38 automatic, the difference between 
my previous poor mounted work with the revolver and the 
results I got in informal practice with the automatic, was 


lluminating. Where I had previously missed the ‘“‘elephant’’ 
target with distressing frequency with the revolver, I hit 
tomato cans at equal range often enough to demonstrate the 
adaptability ¢f the ‘“‘automatic.’’ Red wood fence-posts were 
easy; and this for a man who had always to rely on a good score 
dismounted to bring his total score up v here it belonged. 
Going back to the revolver for the sake «i the dismounted 
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pistol contests, effectively criticised by Captain Munro, was, 
however, disastrous to the control of the automatic on account 
of the difference in the grip and consequently of the muscles 
used; and I find that I, at least, cannot use both weapons well. 
The military man, however, need not bother with the practice 
of other than his assigned weapon, when it is the best to be had, 
as 1n our case. 

We are a pistol nation. We havé all sorts of pistol tra- 
dations. Our frontier was conquered with the rifle and ruled 
with the pistol (with occasional lapses in favor of the sawed-off 
shot gun) for years. 

I am sure that Captain Munro is right when he says that 
thorough proficiency can be developed with this weapon; and 
he points out with certainty the obstacles to such proficiency 
when he attacks the concentrated season of practice. I would 
like to see a troop of cavalry ride past the targets daily going 
to and coming from troop drill and I believe each cavalry 
soldier should fire ten ball cartridges a month at the figure rid- 
ing at the gallop, during decent months for firing, and every month 
if weather permits, or if there is a riding hall available. 

The figures used should be the standing target or the rider 
of the mounted figure constructed of malleable iron or boiler 
plate. Such targets would be in the end cheap and there would 
be no question of a hit. These targets with big staples at the 
back could be slipped over four inch pipe posts and our grand- 
children could shoot at them. 

This recommendation was made about 1906 and the Ord- 
nance Department wanted to know what would happen to the fire 
at a range of five yards if high power weapons with jacketed 
projectiles were used against iron targets. The experiment was 
tried at that range, with a slicker judiciously disposed to collect 
stray metal; and the longest jump back on any metal was nine 
feet, accurately measured on the sand beach at Camp Overton, 
so there 1s nothing to that question. 

The pistol is a weapon of morale. A man equipped with 
one feels bold and daring, as a cavalryman is required by reg- 
ulations to feel, even if he blows his thumb off with one oc- 
casionally; and contrarywise, the cavalryman, on patrol, say 
without such a weapon, in the possible presence of a possible 
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rifleman who is leoking for him, feeling that the said rifleman is 
about sure to get him while he is dismounting to use his rifle, 
is robbed of the major portion of his ‘‘elan.”’ 

So far as personal proficiency is concerned, I am under no 
illusions as to the rifle mounted. I hit something from a horse 
with a carbine, once, and thought I was on the verge of great 


liscoveries. Sedulous effort and much of Uncle’s ammunition 


Se : rt ee a. am ae ref 
failed to score another. hit; so I am constrained to the belief 
+},- ars cartain 4 lenvarteaanl 1 . ; a4 na . ‘ . 
that so tar as certain individuals go there 1s little future in such 
+3 

TAactlice 

luery: Why is the pistol not available for preparing the 
syntr tar ¢+ha pnharca agqnait + TT no Cavalry 7 Saint or o the 
Way [or the cnarge again OPppposinyg Cavalry Nupposing ine 
lanks of the advancing enemy are attacked by especially 

a , 1 1 ea cas 1 ‘3 
‘ained foragers on fast horses, each man with three loaded 
13 cA? se “ae 1? "T“1, eln nt lae 4 4-oee ‘ 1- 
clips for his pistol hey could at least stir up the flanks, 
miocht vet in rear and micht brea] - shake t] mamuc fas 
TITS TIL POT in rear anda n ] OTCaAK OT Mane LIC CTICIILY S LOTe 
mation before contact with our echelons. It would be a good 
leq] 14] ; ¢ 1 } “at e147 <1) 4) . t]xr  byaat nee har 
aea we torpedo boa ervice; rather Costly, bu uccess here 
might easily be a Most Valuabie factor 1n deciding the cnarge. 

I venture the belief that the pistol is the mounted fire 
arty that i+ an } mad {} tive : ] th: if h } 
arm, tnat 1t can be made eflective and that 1t oug! O De SO 

1 q 1 
made W1 ( aelay e cavalry 


BRIGADE POSTS. 


a 


y' IYUR editorial in the September number of the CavaLry 
JoURNAL on Brigade Posts brings to the front a very 
important subject, and the future training of the army will be 


greatly influenced by the method finally adopted in concentra- 


ting 


and quartering our regiments. 

The reports of the ¢ irganization of the Land Forces of the 
United States does not recommend the Brigade Post, but it 
dees recommend concentrating tactical units in “‘closely allied 
cs ” 


groups of stations’ “so that they may be periodi- 


cally assembled for combined training.”’ 
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In speaking of assembling a brigade it does not mean 
necessarily that the units composing a brigade must be in 
the same post, but these organizations must be located so that 
they can be assembled by easy marches for brigade training 
during the period of the year alloted to that work. The ideal 
situation may be broadly stated as follows: 

The company and troop commanders must be given a free 
hand, under broad-minded superiors, during the period devoted 
to the training of their commands. When that period is over, 
a battalion or squadron should be at hand into which the cap- 
tain’s command is absorbed; and here again the battalion or 
free-hand under intelli- 


gent supervision, during the period allowed him in which he 


squadron commander must be given a 


must make his unit efficient. Upon completion of this period 
the regiment must be at hand to absorb the battalion or squad- 
ron. 

Certainly all the elements of a regiment should be in the 
same post. The regimental commander should be given a 
great deal of latitude during the ] eriod as signed for the training 
of his regiment. This period having ended, the regiment 
should find itself so located with respect to the other units of 
the brigade to which it belongs that the brigade can be assembled 
by easy marches for brigade training. Under such a system 
each subordinate is responsible for the proper training of his 
unit. If any unit is deficient upon entering the period of train- 
ing of the next higher unit, then its commander should be made 
to feel the consequence 

Brigade Posts as we sometimes understand them, and as 
we have had them in some instances 1n our service, have given 
us only a maximum of interference by superiors, and the sub- 
ordinate, having only a minimum of responsibility, will be very 
liable to develop into a very narrow minded superior. 

If we accept the Brigade Post as a general proposition we 
will eventually find the brigade commander the commanding 
officer of the post. As such he will become involved in the ad- 
ministration and supply of the post and he is liable to give little 
attention to the more important tactical duties of his position 
as brigade commander. His supervision of the training of the 
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smaller units is liable to ultimately consist of interfering with 
subordinates in matters of quartering, supply and police. 
The brigade commander should be in a position to super- 


1g 
vise the training of his brigade, but he must be restrained from 
meddling. During the periods of brigade and division training 
standing orders must require him to actually command his 
brigade, and he must not be permitted to simply adopt the réle 


of a superior umpire while turning the command of the brig- 
ade over to the senior colonel 
There seem to be many candidates for the position of 


brigadier general, but few brigadier generals wish to actually 





command infantry brigad The proper supervision of the 
trainin g of a brigade means a lot of work intelligently per- 
ormed. If, i1 ition, the brigade commander will prepare 
himself in his tactical duties he will have ample to keep him 
oecupied But how often do our generals “‘pass the buck’”’ 

omes to actually commanding duringa tactical exercise. 


The idea that anvone can command an infantry brigade is 
erroneous. An cfficer who ha pes ialized all his life and who 
has no infantry training cannot at the age of fifty-five or there 
abouts, be jumped into the command of a brigade and produce 
the good results which the governemnt should insist upon. 

In connection with the various methods to be considered 
in quartering troops it must be remembered that the quartel 
system is ideal only when adequate training ground 1s available 
locally. Without such training ground the quartel system is 
little better than prison life. 

Adequate maneuver areas are as necessary in the training 
of the army as is the open sea in the training of the navy. 

GEORGE VAN Horn MOSELEY, 
Captain First Cavalry. 
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THE PISTOL. 


The Editor: 


| “HE recent articles on the pistol by Captains Hawkins and 

Munroin the CavALRY JOURNAL impel me to air my meager 
views along similar lines. It seems that the majoirty of cavalry 
officers are opposed to dropping either the saber or pistol from 
our equipment, and, of course, the rifle (or carbine, later, let 
us hope) will remain. 

These being true, I beg to suggest some ideas as to pro- 
ficiency in the use of the pistol. This proficiency will be all the 
more needed as soon as the new automatic pistol is issued to 
the service. 

As the pistol is essentially a cavalry weapon, the cavalry 
should have a course of target practice with it more extended 
than the present course. In order to do this, it will be necessary 
under present condition, to curtail the course with the rifle. 

It is more essential that the cavalryman should be able 
to shoot accurately at long distances with the rifle than at short 
distances. Therefore, eliminate the present Expert Rifleman 
Test for the cavalry and substitute the same time, ammunition 
allowance and extra pay for the course in pistol firing, extending 
the distances for dismounted firing to 100 yards and_ for 
mounted firing to 50 yards. 

Instead of paying the cavalryman $5.00 monthly for quali- 
fication as an expert rifleman pay the same amount for quali- 
cation as an expert pistol shot. That is, qualification as a 
sharpshooter with-the rifle to carry the usual $3.00 additional 
pay monthly, and the remaining $2.00, not as expert rifleman, 
but as expert pistol shot. This extra pay for the pistol toextend 
for one year only, or until the end of the next regular practice 
season, and also for the reason that a good pistol shot needs 
more constant practice to remain such than does a good rifle 
shot. 

The present Expert Rifleman Test is principally a matter 
of luck, and the marksman’s course gives sufficient instruction 
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in the shorter ranges for all effective purposes. Then the 
field firing will supplement the M. M. course. 

But it is necessary that a cavalryman should be a good rifle 
shot at long ranges, therefore, let his known distance firings 
with the rifle cease after the sharpshooter’s course Thence toa 
more extended course with the pistol, particularly mounted. 

Captain Munro truly states that not enough time is given 
to pistol practice, particularly mounted, but let extra pay be 
given as suggested above, and there will be a tremendous in- 
crease in interest and efficiency the very first year. 

Then with all our cavalry good pistol shots, who would 
doubt the outcome of a surprise attack by a well mounted 
cavalry force on artillery in column or in flank, broken or shaken 
infantry when not intrenched, etc. 

Cavalry well trained in the use of the pistol, mounted, 
will be distinctly more aggressive than if poorly trained. Our 
scouts and patrols would feel more secure, and they must have 
this morale in order to carry out in an intelligent and proper 
manner their duties as such. 

To my mind the articles by Captains Hawkins and Munro 
are conclusive, and this is intended solely to point one way to 
renewed interest and proficiency with the pistol. 

WILLIAM R. Pope, 
First Lieutenant, Cavalry. 


THE NEW SADDLE. 


\ HY is the center of gravity raised on the new saddle? 

I dare say the center of gravity of the packed saddle 
has been lowered by skillful packing arrangement, but the saddle 
seat seems to be raised a couple of inches farther off the horses 
back than in the McClellan or the saddle first devised by the 
board. Irode that first saddle before it had anything but the 
leather covered bars to sit on and found it the easiest, most 
comfortable saddle I ever rode. I am utterly at a loss as to 
why that seat has been raised. 
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Another matter I cannot understand is the steel open 
stirrup. Granted that the letters of cavalry officers to the 
board indicated a preference for the open stirrup, I do not believe 
that the open stirrup advocates wanted a steel stirrup. I enjoy 
an open steel stirrup myself under certain conditions but I 
never want such a stirrup in zero weather, and I cannot believe 
that any ‘man who ever rode in such weather does The steel 
stirrup is valuable for the occasions suitable for our pretty new 
spur, but I hope that officers having the decision, when it 
comes to dividing the new equipment through by heat plus 
cold, plus rain, plus recruits, plus volunteers, will get zero so 
far as that steel stirrup is concerned. 


J. A. Cog, 
Mayor (Cavalry) Q. M. Corps. 











We have received from the press of E. P. 
Dutton & Company a book which should 
j a appeal to those of our officers who are in- 

— terested in cross-country riding and jumping. 
The book is by Lieutenant Geoffrey Brooke of the 16th 
Lancers, British Army. Lieutenant Brooke is an instructor 
at the Cavalry School at Netheravon, England, and has been a 
constant winner at the competitions in the International Horse 
Show at O ympia. 
The book is divided into chapters as follows: 
I. Theory; Jumping Qualifications; Condition; Balance; 


Training 
to 


Bits. 

II. First Lessons; Free Jumping; Schooling in the Long 
Reins; Circular Manége. 

III. Schooling Mounted; Dispensing with Wings; Pre- 
senting a Young Horse at a Fence; Sticky Fencers; Horses that 
Rush at their Fences; Horses that are unable to attain their Cor- 
rect Balance when Jumping; Martingales. 

IV. The Rider’s Seat; Action of the Hands; Refusing 
Horses; Amount of Schooling a Youngster May be Given; 
Hunting. 

*“Training Young Horses to Jump.” By Lieutenant Geoffrey Brooke, 


16th Lancers, British Army, 1913. E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 
Price $1 50. 
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V. Show Jumping. 

- VI. Hints for Preventing Some of the Numerous Troubles 
that occur with Young Horses. 

VII. Types. 

The author states in the beginning that he does not claim 
to propound any new theories, but that throughout his book his 
plea is for moderation, and that he is presenting only what ex- 
perience has proven to him to be the best from well-known 
books on horse training. 

The work is written in a clear, interesting style and is full 
of good pointers for anyone interested in horse training. It has 
three illustrations in color and thirty-two in black and white. 
At the end of the chapter on ‘‘Hunting,’’ the author has appended 
some very clever verses from ‘““The Dream of an Old Meltonian,”’ 
which describes the hunt of a youngster. 

To give some idea of the pains that continental riders take 
to reach perfection in training their horses to jump, the author 
gives the following extract from a report of an officer of the 16th 
Lancers who was on duty at the Italian School: ‘“‘It is impos- 
sible to lay down any rule about the rate of progression; at 
Pinerolo it seems extraordinarily slow, but the result is that all 
horses jump exceptionally well. Start witha bar on the ground, 
go over this at all paces until the horse has absolute confidence, 
and then raise the bar a notch at a time. For the first six 
weeks at Pinerolo the bar was never raised more than one foot 
from the ground. The Italian motto is ‘Patience and Pro- 
gression.’ The final result is that no horse ever refuses or 
rushes.”’ 

In following out the lines of schooling suggested by the 
author, the rider should have a horse that is not only a good 
hunter, but also a good show jumper. The author devotes 
one chapter to good suggestions on preventing, or dealing with, 
in the first instances, some of the many ailments that young 
horses are heir to. This chapter also bears on bitting, feeding, 


and shoeing. 

In the last chapter the author presents photographs of six 
exceptionally good jumpers, each representing more or less a 
different type of horse from the point of view of conformation. 
Also included in this chapter is a talk on the natural balance of a 
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horse, and points on conformation to assist one in picking out 
horses to train for jumpers. 

The author in his ‘“‘Final Words,” speaks about the reason- 
ing power and memory of the horse, in relation to his training, 
and counsels endless patience and progressive training in order 
to secure the best results. 

The book is handsomely bound, printed on fine paper, and 
will prove an excellent addition to any horseman’s library. 

H. E. Mann, 
First Lieutenant Twelfth Cavalry. 


This book is a compilation of documents, 
official and otherwise, pertaining to the Donel- 
son Campaign of February, 1862, for the con- 
venience of students at the Army School of the Line where this 
campaign is taken up for intensive study. It does not present 
the history of the campaign in narrative form nor does it form 
a complete whole in itself as it is merely designed to aid those 
who desire to study the official records of this campaign by 
giving them in compact form additional documents not found 
in Volume VII, of the Official Rebellion Records, which are 
necessary or useful for the interpretation or checking of the 
documents in Volume VII. Itis, therefore, a volume which will 
be of use only to such officers as desire to make a serious study 
of this campaign and have a set of Rebellion Records of their 
own or access to a set. 


Donelson 
Campaign.* 


*“Donelson Campaign Sources.’”’ A Supplement to Volume VII of the 


Official Records of the War of the Rebellion. Compiled by Captain A. L. 
Conger, 18th Infantry, and published by the Book Department of the Army 
Service Schools.—xii, 244 pp. Price eighty cents. 
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Under the Old Flag. Recollections of 


nder the . : . 
Old military operations in the War for the Union, 
Flag.* the Spanish War, the Boxer Rebellion, etc. 


By James Harrison Wilson, Brevet Major 
General U. S. Army; late Major General, U. S. Volunteers; 
Engineer and Inspector General on Grant’s Staff; Commander 
Third Cavalry Division, Army of the Potomac; Commander 
Cavalry Corps, Military Division of the Mississippi, etc. 

The above is the title chosen for his autobiography by one 
of the most successful military men this country has produced 
in the last half century. If one considers the Genera‘’s ver- 
satility, the diversity of his services, his attainment of indepen- 
dent command at an age at which present day subalterns (if 
they are lucky) are buying their first lieutenant’s shoulder 
straps, the vast geographical exte:t of his services, and the 
almost uniform success of his undertakings, one must conclude 
that his is the most distinguished name which now adorns the 
army list. Entering the service as a lieutenant of Topographi- 
cal Engineers, he performed in succession the duties of aide-de- 
camp; chief topographical officer of Grant’s department; in- 
spector general of Grant’s army; commander of a division of 
cavalry, with the rank of brigadier general, at the age of twenty- 
six; commander of a corps of cavalry, with the rank of major 
general, at the age of twenty-seven; and in supreme command 
of an independent expedition at the age of twenty-eight. Again 
taking up the sword-after twenty-eight years of civil life, he saw 
active service as a general officer in theaters as remote from 
each other as Puerto Rico and China. 

While the book gives the story of General Wilson’s life, 
both public and private, it is very evident that its heroic 
period was that of the great Civil War; for over three-fourths of 
the text is devoted to this subject. The author states that his 
work is “neither a history nor a military treatise,’’ and he 
weaves into the narrative of his personal experiences only so 


*“Under the Old Flag.’’ Recollections of Military Operations in the 
Civil War; The Spanish-American War; The Boxer Rebellion, ete. By 
James Harrison Wilson, Brevet Major General U.S. A.; late Major General 
U. S. V.; ete., ete., Two volumes, each with portrait; cloth; over 1,100 
pages. Price $6.00, net per set. Postpaid $6.30. 
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much of the general history of the war as is necessary to bind 
it together and give it coherence. 

The keynote of the book is its frankness. In discussing 
men and events, General Wilson gives his estimates and con- 
clusions with the utmost freedom. This is especially the case 
in the characterizations of the great historical figures with 
whom he was associated. His criticisms are the results of his 
own conclusions, and these have not been influcened by the 
eminence to which the subjects have risen, or the position 
accorded them in history. As he had exceptional opportunities 
for judging many of the foremost leaders of the Union armies, 
his estimates are always interesting, and often illuminating. 
His relations with Grant, Sherman, Thomas and Sheridan were 
close and intimate, and if in his characterizations naught has 
been set down in malice, he does not believe in a charity that 
ignores or extentuates. 

Of these great leaders, he puts Thomas in the highest rank, 
both as a soldier and a man, and so far as it concerns him, 
the book contains no word of adverse criticism. Nothwith- 
standing his thorough loyalty to Grant, and the admiration 
and affection he feels for him, he states that as a general, he was 
neither a great organizer nor a first-class technical or theoretical 
soldier—that his success was won by attention to broad general 
principles. As aman, he does not hestitate to state that Grant 
drank to excess, and that this weakness jeopardized his career 
more than once. Nor does he suppress the fact that he was 
capable of dealing meanly and unjustly with men for purely per- 
sonal reasons, as evidenced by his shabby treatment of Thomas 
in the Nashville campaign. In marked contrast to the fulsome 
estimate of another of Grant’s staff officers, he does not set him 
forth as a thoroughly rounded character, morally impeccable 
and intellectually omniscient, but shows that he often looked 
to Rawlins for moral stamina and to Wilson for brains. In 
other words, his picture of Grant is that of a human, and not of a 
demigod, and as a consequence, it is far more convincing than a 
library of eulogies. 

As for Sherman, while he liked and admired him, General 
Wilson considered him distinctly inferior to Grant. He makes 
him out opinionative and dogmatic, and possessed of no small 
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share of conceit. That while brilliant, his mind was ‘‘more 
destructive than constructive,’ and though an able strategist 
where the capture of places or the over-running of territory 
was concerned, yet when it came to the chief object of all mili- 
tary operations, namely the defeat or destruction of the main 
hostile army opposed to him, he was a failure! 

Sheridan comes off even less fortunately than Sherman. 
All opinions to’ the contrary notwithstanding, the author does 
not consider him a great cavalry general. General Wilson’s 
experiences while serving in Sheridan’s cavalry corps were not 
wholly satisfactory to him, and Sheridan comes in for some 
sharp criticism. His failure to take Richmond after Yellow 
Tavern, is cited as a grave strategical mistake. His retreat by a 
circuitous route after Trevillian Station, instead of presssing 
on towards: Charlottesville, is considered an evidence of undue 
caution. His movements and operations having in view ‘“‘hold- 
ing open the door’ for Wilson’s return from the raid against 
the Danville and Southside railroads, are characterized as flat 
and inexcusable failures. Finally Sheridan is charged with 
timidity in the first stages of his Valley campaign. 

It would appear from General Wilson’s account that he 
freely offered his advice to Grant, and others, as to the proper 
plan to be followed or not to be followed and that, as a rule, it 
was as freely accepted and followed. This is apparent at every 
turn. 

Thus in the Vicksburg campaign: ‘I urged Grant to give 
up the campaign by land, and go in person with the main body 
down the river. Fortunately it turned out that his inclinations 
were in accord with my suggestion.’’ As to the canal] project 
across De Soto Peninsula, from Tuscumbia Bend: ‘‘From the 
first time I saw it, I condemned it as impracticable.’’ The 
project was abondoned. Later we read of his prescribing the 
only feasible plan for the capture of Vicksburg, by turning the 
defenses south of the position, the fleet and the transports 
running the batteries. ‘‘Wilson’’ said Rawlins, “‘I believe you 
are right, and I shall advise Grant to carry your plan into effect 
at once.’’ And Grant was not insensible to advice. After 
Grant had come within reach of the Vicksburg and Jackson 
railroad, and seemed undecided whether to turn first against 
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Clinton or to move against Jackson: “I * * * then ad- 
vised Grant to move his whole army towards Jackson, and to 
take that place before turning to the west.’”’ So to Jackson, 
Grant moved with two of his corps. After the fall of Vicks- 
burg: “It will be seen that a much better disposition of Grant’s 
forces would have been to send them to Chattanooga before 
rather than after the battle of Chickamauga. I presented this 
view as soon as Sherman signified his intention of giving up 
the campaign east of Jackson.’’ Unfortunately this view was > 
not adopted, and Rosecrans’ career suffered a sudden eclipse. 
At Chattanooga, after Sherman had suffered defeat, and things 
were at a standstill all along the Union line: ‘Rawlins, at my 
suggestion, urged Grant to silence Granger, and give Thomas 
positive orders for a general advance by the Army of the 
Cumberland.’’ Whereupon all sulkiness, embarrassment and 
indecision ceased on Orchard Knob, and Missionary Ridge was 
swept clear of the enemy. In Sheridan’s Valley campaign, 
when Sheridan after a retrograde movement, seemed loath to 
advance: “I met General Grant at Sheridan’s headquarters 
and told him so far as I could see we should no longer delay our 
advance.’ Sheridan was at once ordered to “go in.’’ Only 
once did Grant beat him to it. After the drawn battle of the 
Wilderness: ‘‘Grant, catching sight of me, threw up his hand, 
and cheerily called out, ‘Its all right, Wilson, the army is moving 
towards Richmond!’ knowing that I would favor advancing 
rather than falling back, and he made haste to reassure me.” 
Considering how nearly indispensable Wilson was to 
Grant’s staff, it would appear that, so far as his own personal 
interests were concerned, in assigning Wilson to duty with 
troops, Grant committed a blunder. We are not surprised to 
learn that on more than one occasion both Rawlins and Dana 
urged Wilson to return to the staff, for, the book goes on to 
state: ‘Grant told Rawlins that he depended more upon my 
judgment on military matters than upon that of any one else 
in the army.’’ And Grant was a man of ‘exceedingly sound 
judgment.”’ Later, having joined the Western Army, Sherman 
unfolded to General W2lson his plan for the march to the Sea. 
“T suggested that * * * he would find it much better to 
pass through Augusta on the interior short line toward Grant 
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in Virginia.’” But Sherman was obdurate, and stuck to his 
own plan, and, in consequence, the strategic advantage of in- 
terior lines passed to the enemy. 

General Wilson isin the main highly complimentary to his fel- 
low, generals in the Cavalry Corps, Army of the Potomac, 
Gregg, Torbert and Custer all come in for eulogiums, but there 
is one significant omission. Naught is said as to the character 
or the distinguished services of Wesley Merritt. This all the 
more noticeable as Merritt was Wilson’s classmate. One must 
infer that this was due to strained personal relations, growing 
out of resentment, on Merritt’s part, to the assignment of 
Wilson to the command of the Third Division. A hint of this 
is contained in the author’s description of the episode of the re- 
treat of the cavalry corps from Kearneyville, in the latter part 
of August, 1864: ‘One of my officers, having gone to Torbert’s 
headquarters for such orders as he might wish to send me, 
while waiting, overheard Torbert and Merritt conferring, and 
the latter say: ‘Give Wilson the rear, with orders to hold on 
strongly till we get out of the way. This will delay him, so 
that the enemy will follow him to Halltown and give him hell, 
while we return leisurely to our camps at Shepherdstown.’ 
My aid promptly reported this aimiable suggestion to me still 
in the field.”” So Wilson, instead of “holding on strongly,” 
speedily and skillfully withdrew from hostile contact, leaving 
Torbert uncovered. Whereupon Jube Early promptly fell upon 
Torbert’s unguarded camps, and inflicted what the author 
evidently considers retributive justice. 

To a cavalryman, the story of General Wilson’s services 
with the cavalry arm is naturally the most interesting portion 
of the narrative. As commander of the Third Cavalry Division, 
Army of the Potomac, he shows plainly that conditions in the 
cavalry corps were not wholly to his liking. He condems un- 
sparingly the strategical employment of the corps, and is es- 
pecially bitter as to the part played, not only by Sheridan, but 
by the entire Army of the Potomac, in failing to secure him a 
safe return from the raid against the Southside and Danville 
railroads. 

He rejoined the western army with evident satisfaction, 
not only because he preferred it to the Army of the Potomac, but 
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also because of the greater independence of action his new 
command conferred upon him. His first and most strenuous 
task was the rehabilitation of the western cavalry. To anyone 
acquainted with the job of getting new or run-down cavalry into 
shape, the fact that in two months he changed an inchoate mass 
of scattered and half dismounted regiments into a corps that was 
to prove the deciding factor in a great decisive victory, will 
seem the most amazing achievement of a remarkable career. 

No one who has studied the battle of Nashville will question 
the fact that the cavalry corps was the first organization to 
make any marked impression on the Confederate line. And 
that until Wilson turned Hood’s left flank, there was a stale- 
mate along the whole front of battle. This was the crowning 
achievement of General Wilson’s military carrer. At Nashville 
he was the instrument by which a main hostile army was de- 
stroyed, and this, we are taught, is the principal object of all 
military operations. 

The exploits of the cavalry corps in the Selma campaign, 
however creditable, formed but a side issue at best. The author 
does not think that sufficient importance has been attached 
to his campaign in Alabama and Georgia by general historians, 
and while this is perfectly natural, it can hardly be expected 
that they will accept his point of view. After Nashville, the 
war in the west was a closed chapter. 5o far as that theater 
was concerned, the Confederacy was moribund, and every 
spark of hope that still glimmered in the hearts of the Southern 
people, was kept alive by the existence of Lee’s army in Vir- 
ginia. The independent operations of the cavalry corps, 
Military Division of the Mississippi, merely extinguished the 
dying embers of a conflagration, which in a few days, or weeks, 
at most, would have expired of themselves. 

But if of minor importance as an historical event, as a mili- 
tary operation, the Selma campaign is entitled to none the less 
credit. For it was here that the new cavalry leader met the 
‘getting the 


‘ 


redoubtable Forrest, and succeeded not only in 
jump on him,”’ but also in “‘gittin’ thar the fustest with the 
mostest men.’’ Generai Wilson is justly proud of the tactical 
results achieved at Selma, but they are not to be compared, in 
importance, to his strategic victory in effecting a superior con- 
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centration while his opponent was in a state of hopeless disper- 


. sion. As to the character of the tactical undertaking, one may 


doubt if it was as formidable as it appeared. Richard Taylor 
was no carpet knight, and if he saved himself by flight even be- 
fore the battle joined, and if the entire defense depended upon 
a single faint hearted Confederate brigade, and of “‘judges, 
lawyers, preachers, doctors and government employees, old and 
young alike,” driven into the fortifications by the ‘‘tnexorable 
Forrest,’’ whose one word for all was: ‘‘Into the works, or into 
the river,’ then the taking of Selma was not such a dooms 
desperate business after all. One may conjecture whether the 
arrival of the Englishman, Millington, in Wilson’s camp, with 
such opportune information as to the formidable nature of the 
Selma defenses, without a word of the weakness of the actual 
defense, was not a smooth stratagem intended to induce hesita- 
tion and delay which would give Forrest time to collect the 
scattered resources. If this is so, the ruse was tried on the 
wrong man. 

While General Wilson’s book is “not history,’ there is 
valuable historical material to be found in it. Few had such 
favorable opportunities as he for judging the temper of the 
Union generals and troops after the second day’s fighting at 
Antietam. He found Sumner, discouraged; Fitz John Porter, 
glum and lacking in aggressive temper; Meade, with little 
aggressive temper left; Hooker, whipped; and the whole line of 
battle in a shaky condition. In other words, the army and its 
leaders were on the verge of demoralization. One must stand 
amazed at Lee’s clearness of vision, when he decided that con- 
ditions favored a counter attack on the morning of September 
18th, and was deterred from ordering it only by the insuper- 
able objections that his most trusted lieutenants had no futher 
stomach for the fray. 

The inside history of the relief of McClernand is told with 
a particularity to be found in no other source known to the 
undersigned. 

The author explodes the fantastic story of the ‘‘mule 
charge’’ at Wauhatchie, which Horace Porter rolls over his 
tongue with such evident gusto. 
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The case made out against Sheridan, and incidentally 
against Grant, Meade and Humphreys, for the failure to keep , 
open the door for his return from the raid agaisnt the Southside 
and Danville railroads, and which, from the assurance given 
him, he had every right to count on finding open, is very strong. 
The author supports his case by incontrovertible evidence, and 
in a manner to satisfy the most exacting of historical critics. 

In giving a full and absorbing account of the independent 
operations of the cavalry corps, Military Division of the Missis- 
sippi, the author invites the attention of military students to an 
episode too often neglected, especially by those specializing 
on the work of American cavalry. 

But while ‘‘neither a history or a military treatise,’’ it 
would have been just as well if the author had kept his book free 
from historical inaccuracies. For example, he claims Wilson’s 
Creek asa Union victory. Yet the records show that the Union 
forces engaged in that battle abandoned the field and the body 
of their general to the Confederates, and made a rapid retreat 
to Rolla, a retrograde movement of over one hundred miles. 

Fort Pulaski’s ‘‘thick granite walls’’ happen to be built of 
brick. 

In reciting the military achievements of his brother Henry, 
in which he takes a fraternal pride, he has him wounded while 
leading his company of the 18th Illinois “in a successful charge 
against the enemy’s works at Donelson.”’ The only successful 
charge made agaisnt the Confederate works at Donelson which 
is mentioned in the records, is that which was made on the 15th 
of February by Lauman’s brigade of Smith’s division. The 18th 
Illinois is shown to be in Oglesby’s brigade of McClernands’ divi- 
sion, and according to McClernand’s and Oglesby’s reports, 
was not seriously engaged until it was overwhelmed on the 
morning of February 15th, the balance of McClernand’s divi- 
sion by the attack of Pillow and Buckner. From these reports 
it must be inferred that any charge made by the 18th Illinois 


on that occasion must have been to the rear. 

General Henry E. Stoughton was not taken prisoner in 
1864, ‘in the Shenandcah Valley, while visiting ladies outside 
of camp.’’ He was captured by Mosby on the early morning 
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of the 9th of March, 1863, while asleep in his bed at Fairfax 
Court House, within fifteen miles of Washington. 

When the cavalry corps joined the Army of the Potomac 

.on May 24th, 1864, Lee was in position, not on the South Anna, 

but on the North Anna. 

In making out a case of discrimination against West 
Pointers in the selection of officers for high command in the 
Spansih War, the author states: ‘“‘With the exception of Lee 
and myself, no West Pointer had corps rank, and none received 
the command of an independent expedition.’’ Wesley Merritt 
was assigned to the command of the Eighth Corps, and headed 
the independent expedition to the Philippines. It will be re- 
called that he was the only West point man, not in the staff, 
who held general’s rank in the regular army at that time. 

These, however, are errors of small importance, and minor 
defects at worst. But there is another statement which re- 
quires more careful scrutiny. In criticising the ‘‘March to the 
Sea,’’ the author writes: 

“It is now well known that he (Sherman) met with no ef- 
fective resistance, but had a picnic, living on the fat of the land, 
going to Brunswick first, and finally to Savannah 

This, I believe, will be a surprise to most historical students. 
The official itineraries, show that no part of Sherman’s army 
went within sixty miles of Brunswick. General Wilson, in 


” 


criticising Sherman for rejecting his advice to march from 
Atlanta by the shortest line, through Augusta, to Grant in Vir- 
ginia, intimates that Sherman made a strategic blunder “‘which 
the enemy improved by collecting the remnants of Hood’s 
defeated army from Tennessee, and, uniting it with all the other 
Confederate troops they could find outside of Lee’s army, con- 
fronted the invaders in the Carolinas with a perfection of 
strategy anda boldness of determination which, like Hood’s 
movement against Nashville, lack nothing but weight to give 
it a complete victory.” 

The wider the detour, the greater the blunder, and con- 
sidering the gravity of the charge, it would be interesting to 
learn from what source General Wilson derives his information 
that Sherman, in his march to the sea, ‘‘went to Brunswick 
first’. 
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In closing, I hope I may be pardoned for saying that in 
describing the work of his officers and men, the author is too 
lavish in the use of adjectives. The descriptives ‘‘splended”’, 
“dashing,”’ “invincible,’’ and ‘“‘gallant,”’ (especially ‘“‘gallant’’) 
are slightly overworked. Lee, who was chary of adjectives, 
once designated a young artillerist, dead upon the field of 
battle, as gallant, and no chronicler has ever forgotten the 
epithet. How would it have been had he so characterized 
every officer whose name it became necessary to mention? 
That praise would have lost its savor goes without saying. 
Humphreys closed his remarkable story of the Virginia cam- 
paign of 1864-5 with these words: 

“It has not seemed to me necessary to attempt a eulogy upon 
the Army of the Potomac or the Army of Northern Virginia.’’ 

And he might well so terminate his labors, for the calm, 
temperate, judical language of every page bears testimony to 
the endurance, determination, and unflinching courage of the 
greatest armies America has ever produced. 

This, however, is a question of taste, and may well be for- 
gotten in our recognition of the great service General Wilson 
has done the arm in recalling what American cavalry, when 
fearlessly and intelligently led, can accomplish. In its organi- 
zation, armament and tactics the Cavalry Corps, Military Divi- 
sion of the Mississippi, was esssentially American. It had no 
foreign model or prototype, and yet, can the cavalry of any of 
the great military powers show a greater record of achievement ? 
I, for one, venture to doubt it. And until the military world 
has produced a more salient example, the most fruitful field for 
study for the cavalry officer, or for the well wisher of the arm, 
is to be found in our military annals. 


S. H. E. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Campaign The author of this work is Major Philip 
Howell, General Staff, British Army. The 
book is made up of six lectures, given, more 
or less in the form in which printed, at the 
Staff College at Camberley in February and March, 1913, fol- 
lowing a visit made by the author to the battlefields of Thrace 
and to the headquarters of the Bulgarian Army during the 
armistice between the first and second phases of the war. 

The first lecture deals with the problem of the initiative 
in war and the general plan of campaign of the Bulgarians and 
their special plan for the invasion of Thrace; the second lecture 


in 
Thrace.* 


with the Bulgarian mobilization and concentration; the third 
with the strategical deployment (18th to 20th of October) ; 
the fourth with the capture of Kirk-Kilisse; the fifth with the 
battles of Loule-Bourgas and Bounar-Hissar, and the sixth with 
general comments on the war and a discussion of the art of 
command, moral and psychological considerations, use of the 
bayonet, “evening attacks,’ armament and equipment, and en- 
trenchments. 

The sources of the Major’s information were from the mem- 
bers of the Bulgarian General Staff and what he obtained from 
his own observation. In the absence of any official account 
of this part of the war and generally of any information on the 
subject, it is impossible to criticise any of his statements of fact. 

The lectures are each prefaced by astatement of the general 
and special situation as it was known to the Bulgarian General 
Staff up to the moment of decision. This is followed in each 
such case by an ‘estimate of the situation’? much as it might 
have been made by the Bulgarian General Staff and their ulti- 
mate decision and method of execution. In this respect the 
lectures greatly resemble an hypothetical map problem but with 
the added element of reality. 

The cavalryman will find much of interest in the book 
concerning the excellent employment of the cavalry division 
during the concentration of the Bulgarian Army, and its clear- 
ing the front and movement to a flank when the armies advanced 


*«'The Campaign in Thrace.”” By Major Philip Howell, General Staff, 
British Army, 1912. Hugh Rees, Ltd., Londen. Price 4 shillings, net. 
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into Thrace; also, its misuse during the engagements along the 


line Loule-Bourgas—Bounar-Hissar. 

The infantryman will be interested in the formations 
adopted by the armies and the various divisions thereof in the 
advance, and in the frontages, depth of column of attack as 
originally ordered and the “‘spreading out’’ that occured during 
the period of combat from October 28th to November 1st; also, 


in the author’s remarks on ‘“‘evening attacks,”’ “use of the bayonet”’ 
and entrenchments. 

The use of the Bulgarian artillery against the Turkish 
reserves on November Ist, causing then to break and flee in great 
disorder while the Turkish front line was still holding, should 
be of great interest to both the infantry and field artillery. 

The language of the text is concise andclear. The typog- 


raphy and plates are excellent. 








Editor’s Cable. 


I 


| 


-_ ————————— 


THE TENTATIVE CAVALRY DRILL REGULATIONS. 


As our readers have learned from the weekly service peri- 
odicals, a set of tentative Cavalry Drill Regulations have been 
tried out recently at the cavalry camp at Winchester, Virginia, 
where there were assembled two full regiments and two squad- 
rons of a third regiment, practically a cavalry brigade. At the 
same time, this was a try out, also, to a certain extent, of the 
proposed plan to reduce the size of our cavalry regiments. 

There were present, in addition to the Board detailed to 
report upon these tentative drill regulations, several of our 
cavalry officers of experience and the result of their conclusions 
as to the new drill will be awaited with interest. 

As but a very few of our cavalry officers know anything 
whatever of these proposed drill regulations, the Editor of the 
CavALRY JOURNAL tried, first, to procure a copy of the drill 
regulations with authority to publish the same but without 
success. Second, an effort was made to obtain from several 
cavalry officers who were present as observers and participants 
in the try out, their views as to the merits of the proposed drill 
and organization. This effort was partially successful only 
and there appears in this number of the JoURNAL reports or 
notes from two of these. The first is from one of the colonels 
of a participating regiment and which appears as an article. 
The second is from one of the captains of a participating regi- 
ment and was in the form of hastily prepared, pencil notes on 
the camp and the instruction given there. These notes are 
given herewith below. 
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A copy of a report made by one of the observers has also 
been received but, up to date, authority to publish the same 
has not been received. It is a careful prepared report and sets 
forth in detail the writer’s objections not only to certain features 
of the proposed drill regulations, particularly as to the double 
rank formation, but also to any change in the organization of 
our cavalry regiments. 

It has been learned that these tentative drill regulations 
are now in print and will soon be distributed to the cavalry 
regiments with a view of being tried out by them before their 
final adoption. 

The notes referred to above are as follows: 


NOTES ON THE CAVALRY CAMP OF INSTRUCTION 
AT WINCHESTOR. 

The following notes on the conduct and results of the cav- 
alry camp at Winchester are furnished by request and are given 
for what they are worth. 

The Camp. 

The camp was located on rolling, mostly uncultivated 
ground about six miles south of Winchester. There was some 
timber and a small stream, sufficiently large to water the animals, 
ran through the camp. There was a thin soil over a disinter- 
grated slate which made the best possible surface for a camp. 
Even during a rain there was almost no mud and the dust was 
less than one had any right to expect in a camp where there 
were sO Many animals. 

The rolling, open ground offered good cover, was easily 
traversed and sufficiently varied for all purposes but rather 
too steep for horses to stand comfortably on the picket lines. 
As a whole the camp site was ideal. 

The camp was located close to two wagon roads leading to 
Winchester but there was no other means of reaching that town. 
Winchester is a dry town and was sufficiently distant from camp 
to prevent an undue amount of leaving camp. 

The people were most hospitable, treated the enlisted men 
with consideration, made no attempts to run up prices on the 


supplies required for his personal use or his messs, and constantly 
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exerted themselves to show a friendly spirit both towards officers 
and enlisted men. 

The discipline of the camp was excellent, making so good 
an impression as to call forth resolutions of approval from the 
Business Mens’ Association of Winchester. The behavior 
of the command fairly earned this commendation which was a 
source of great satisfaction to have been given us voluntarily by 
the people. 

The water supply from artesian wells was excellent, the 
camp clean and the health of the camp good. Statistics as to 
the health of the command would show little as all serious cases 
of disease or injury were promptly transferred to hospitals at 
posts. It seemed, however, as if there was no preventable 
sickness and complete statistics would show a sick report below 
the normal of the posts from which the troops came. 


Tactical Instruction. 
There was no attempt made to give any cavalry instruction 


of a technical nature except a few set demonstrations against an 
outlined enemy who was set up as a straw man to be demolished. 


The sole purpose of the camp was to teach a new drill regulation 
as drill and not for maneuvers. Many officers expressed regret 
that two and one-half regiments of cavalry should be assembled 
in camp for ten weeks without utilizing the opportunity to give 
officers and men a chance to work together at the kind of duties 
that would fall to a cavalry brigade in war. 


Drill Regulations. 


Each troop was required to furnish a platoon of thirty- 
three selected men, mounted on selected horses and under an 
officer. This platoon was permanently organized so that each 
man occupied the same position every day. 

A set of tentative drill regulations—essentially the French 
Cavalry Drill Regulations—was furnished and no variation 
therefrom was tolerated. 

After a couple of weeks of individual and platoon drill under 
these regulations, the platoons were organized into squadrons 
of four platoons each and after some further drill as squadrons, 
the squadrons were organized into two regiments of four squad- 
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rons each. These were sometimes exercised in a regiment of 
six squadrons. The two regiments were, towards the end of 
the camp, drilled as a brigade. Troops drilled three hours per 
day for six days in the week. 

All fences were removed from the drill ground and some 
obstacles, about two and one-half feet high, were built in con- 
venient places. Thetroops were then drilled to pay no attention 
to accidents of the ground or to the ordinary obstacles. 

The troops were soon excellently well drilled in all the 
movements given in the tentative drill regulations, easily passed 
over broken country or took the above mentioned obstacles in 
line. Even considering the conditions—fences removed, best 
men on best horses, all previously trained, all men in same 
place each day and the platoons always led by the same officer— 
yet the results were better than was to be expected. 

The new drill gives great facility for handling large bodies 
of horsemen in any kind of country and makes the command 
very compact and mobile. 

Many officers would have liked to have seen what could 
be done, under the same conditions as to ground, men, horses, 
etc., with the old drill. That is, the demonstration of the new 
drill would have been more convincing had it been compared 
on the ground and under equally good conditions with not 
only the old drill but also with several suggested formations that 
were not permitted to be tried out. 

Opinions differed as to what the demonstration showed. 
Hardly any of the officers thought the organization of our cav- 
alry should be changed to accord with the new drill. A great 
many believed the double rank advisable and that the present 
Cavalry Drill Regulations should be changed accordingly 
and that the President should be urged to use his discretion and 
increase the enlisted strength of the troops now in service. 
Most officers thought that our present Drill Regulations should 
be revised. 

The features of the new drill that seemed to be most univer- 
sally accepted as an improvement were: 

(a).—Leadership.—The platoon in double rank has sixteen 
files front with a corporal as center guide. The guide is always 
center for the platoon which is led as in the old ‘‘Follow in trace,” 
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the center guide following the platoon leader at a distance of a 
horse’s length. 

(b). No attempt to keep long, straight lines.—In the regi- 
ment, the squadrons are slightly echeloned so that the longest 
single line that is attempted is sixty-four files front. 

(c). The fan shaped deployment.—Being in column of 
platoons, to form line to the front the first platoon continues 
moving straight to the front; the second platoon obliques to 
the right while the third and fourth platoons oblique to the 
left and form on the left of the original first platoon, the origi- 
nal second platoon being on the right of the line when formed. 

(d). The Charge.—The charge as prescribed is made by 
turning the horse loose to go as fast as horse and rider can go, 
but the charge is not given until within fifty yards of the ob- 
jective. In this short distance horses if turned loose to go their 
best do not get badly out of alignment and not having been 
pulling at the bit are ready to obey it when applied. Such 
charges have speed and vim, yet do not scatter as badly as in 
the old method of trying to keep good alignment throughout. 


(e). Silence.—The drills, except at night or in a fog, are 
solely by signal. 

(f ). Simplicity—There were ample movements pre- 
scribed for the efficient handling of troops but the number was 
vastly less than in the old Drill Regulations. 


Results. 


The drills were rather faster than one usually sees and 
over rough country so that the effect on horses and men cannot 
be fairly compared with the old formations. 

The ambulance was a regular attendant at drills, probably 
averaging nearly a call per drill. This seemed rather frequent 
but one must remember that there were about eleven hundred 
men drilling. 

The horses were frequently stepped on by their rear rank 
file, resulting in many cut heels and quite a few were injured in 
this manner well above the pastern, injuring the back tendon. 
There were a considerable number of sprained shoulders. 
Whether these came from more than the usual amount of 
galloping into and out of small ravines, from too much jumping 
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or from the quick turning is not clear. As the platoon swings 
around as did the old sets of fours, the flank horses get a lot of 
galloping and the leader must not go too fast or he will wind 
his flank horses. This may have caused some of the sore 
shoulders. At any rate many horses, not actually on sick re- 
port seemed to be tender in front. 

Plugs have no business in this game. If the training at 
Winchester is to be followed as a precedent, the quality of our 
horses will materially improve. Only good horses are sufficiently 
active and hardy for such long and fast drills. The others will 
soon appear before the inspector. 

In considering the results of the camp at Winchester it 
must be remembered that it was a demonsrtation of what can 


be done under the most favorable circumstances with the new 
tentative Drill Regulations. There was no attempt made to 
compare this organization or drill with any other and discussions 


along comparative lines were not welcomed. 


A CARBINE FOR THE CAVALRY. 


Referring to the editorial note on the subject of a carbine for 
the cavalry that appeared in the Septem’er, 1913, number of 
the CAVALRY JOURNAL, p. 352, where it is stated that experi- 
ments were being made in the line of producing a carbine or 
short rifle for our cavalry, the following will be of interest: 

The Vice-President of the Cavalry Association, Major 
Sayre, has received a letter from an officer of the Ordnance 
Department from which we quote as follows: 

“As you asked especially about a short rifle or carbine, I 
am sending you now a little memorandum that I believe gives 
the pertinent points about which you ask. This modified 
rifle, to all intents and purposes, is the same as the old carbine. 

“T think that the Ordnance Department, as well as most 
other people, would oppose the issue of a special cartridge for 
the cavalry and the question of lightening the rifle therefore, 
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reduces to the ability of the shoulders of your men being able to 
stand the punsihment. As you will see from the memorandum 
very fair ballistics can be obtained from a carbine with a shorter 
barrel.” 


MEMORANDUM REGARDING A SHORT RIFLE FOR THE CAVALRY. 


A modified rifle has been submitted for consideration by 
a cavalry officer. The principal points are as follows: 

(a). The barrel has been shortened four inches. 

(b). The muzzle velocity is reduced. from 2,700 f. s. to 
2,600 f. s. and the muzzle energy from 2,425 ft. Ibs. to 2,249 ft. 
lbs. 

(c). The energy of free recoil is increased to 16.85 Ibs. 
against 14.98 for the service rifle. 

(d). For 1,000 yards the maximum ordinate is increased 
from 14.48 ft. to 15.63 ft. The weight is decreased from § lbs.; 
11 oz. to 7 lbs., 61% ozs. 

The modified rifle, however, resembles the old carbine and 
if a bayonet is to be used, the weight would have to be increased 
to provide for extending the stock and applying a front band. 


While it is believed that the loss in ballistic properties as 
shown by the above memorandum amounts to very little in 
comparison with the advantage gained in the reduced weight, 
yet the increased recoil may prove a stumbling block in the way 
ofachange. Itis assumed that it would never do for the cavalry 
to have a special cartridge for their firearm and there will be no 
chance, therefore, to reduce the recoil without designing an 
entirely new weapon. What do our cavalry officers, who are 
experts in this line, think about it? 

The following extracts from a letter received from one of 
our cavalry officers will prove of interest in this connection : 

“You have two editorials in the last issue of the CAVALRY 


JouRNAL which struck me as being especially well timed. The 
only trouble with them was that they were not long enough and 
did not go sufficiently into details. 
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“One was that in regard to brigade posts. * * * The 
other was that referring to the carbine. I believe that if we 
could put it to a vote that the carbine would win out over the 
rifle by an overwhelming majority. 

“Tf those who forced the rifle on cur cavalry to replace the 
carbine had to command trcops of herses, aged from four to 
twenty-four, here in this climate with that rifle hanging from 
the pommel of the saddle and wearing holes in the backs of their 
horses, they might get some idea of a proper arm for the cav- 
alry. 

‘IT have no sympathy with the idea that we should be pre- 
pared to compete with the infantry at rifle competitions. Why 
not compete with the field and coast artillery? We are not 
infantry and there is no more reason for trying to compete with 
them than with any otherarm. We have not the time for such 
preparation with the rifle as to make such competitions at all 
equal if we pay proper attention to the other training necessary 
to make good cavalrymen. At target practice we see two 
months spent with the rifle and two days with the revolver and 
not a day in the year in intelligent instruction in the use of the 
saber. 

‘The dismounted action of cavalry in war would seldom call 
for firing at greater ranges than 800 yards. Cavalry that cannot 
get that close to an enemy without suffering severe loss before 
going into dismounted action is not worth the name. 

“It should be a simple matter to design a carbine which 
would shoot the present ammunition up to S00 yards as well 
and with as flat a trajectory as the present rifle and thus do 


away with much unnecessary weight and bulk. Who ever 


claimed that a man could do anything in the way of controlling 


his horse with a log under his knee.”’ 
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OFFICERS’ CHARGERS. 


Herewith are reproduced photographs of four mounts of 
officers that have been furnished us for the purpose. As has 
been mentioned frequently before in the CAVALRY JOURNAL, it is 
believed wise and well worth the extra expense to publish cuts 











HIGH CLASS. 


Bay mare; 1614 hands; 4 years old; weight 1,0001bs.; by Watchman; out of Guards- 


man mare. Owned by Captain 8S. D. ROCKENBACH, llth Cavalry. 


of officers’ chargers, with the view and hope that our cavalry 
officers will study and criticise the same to the end that they, 
particularly the younger officers, may become familiar with 
what is considered the best type for their mounts. 
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In this connection, attention is invited to the advisability 
of furnishing the photographs of horses for publication without 
a rider, this for several reasons. 




















ORLENE., 


Chestnut colt, (thoroughbred) by Ornament; out of Pauline Derringer. 15-244 
hands, 4 years old, weight 1.07), girth 73 inches, bone telow knee *, Inches. 

This colt has the blood of Onandaga, Bend Or, Galopin, Doncaster, Thormanby, 
and Stockwell on his sire’s side and of Spendthrift,St. Blaise, Lexington and Glencoe 
on his dam’s side. 

Second prize in” Military Horses” at the New York State Fair Horse Show, 1913. 
Ten entries in class. Owned and ridden by First Lieutenant WILLIAM R. POPE, 


Cavairs 





First.—No one cares, except possibly the immediate friends 
and relatives of a rider, who the rider is or how he looks; second, 


it usually makes the cut too large and, therefore, more expensive; 
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and, third, and more particularly, the conformation of the horse 
is shown much better without a saddle or rider. Aiso, the 
choice of the background when having photograph taken should 
be more carefully chosen than is frequently the case. This not 
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BONITA. 


Black mare, 154¢ hands, weight 1.075 lbs., 6 years old, girth 73 inches, bone below 
knee Sig inches. 


Sire “Gillig” (Morgan): Dam, Brunetta a standard bred mare out of Carmencita 
by Dudley. Owned and ridden by First Lieutenant WILLIAM R., Popk, Cavalry. 


only so as to show the outlines of the horse to the best advantage 
but also to prevent the introduction of incongruous objects in 
the background that, in some instances, it has been necessary 
to have cut out of the plate at an additional cost. 
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A large photograph is generally much better than a small 
one for reproduction as the latter is frequently too indistinct or 
has such a poor background that it will not stand enlarging, 
while on the other hand, a large photograph can be reduced to 
any extent and the cut be thereby improved. 














OWNED BY VETERINARIAN COLEMAN NOCKOLDS. 


Winner of cup and blue ribbon at San Francisco Society Horse Show and of 


nin jumping 
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BRIGADE POSTS. 


The editorial, under the above title, that appeared in the 
last number of this JouRNAL brought forth two vigorous com- 
ments from two of our captains of cavalry, both of whom do 
not favor having cavalry garrisons larger than those for a single 
regiment. The first is from the pen of Captain Moseley and 
appears in this number, page 492. It is a well prepared dis- 
cussion of this subject and deserves the careful consideration 
of our cavalry officers and those in authority. The second 
is from one not writing for publication, but who states: ‘‘While 
I am not writing this for publication, yet I felt like speaking 
my mind to some one and thought it best to send it to you. 
Possibly I am the only officer in the service with such ideas as 
these, but it will have its little part in influencing the editorial 
mind.” 

The writer’s objection to brigade posts and with them the 
brigade commander and his staff appears to he, first, that these 
additional officers will have to be taken care of and will require 
additional details as orderlies, strikers, etc., and, second, that 
there will be interference on the part of the brigade commander 
with the instruction of the troops, squadrons and regiments. 
In other words that they will meddle with the duties of the 
captains, majors and colonels. 

As to the first objection, while it is true, under present 
conditions, that additional men would have to be detailed for 
legitimate duties as orderlies, etc., and that thereby the strength 
of the men present for duty and instruction will be diminished to 
a certain extent, yet proper legislation or regulation could and 
should remedy this trouble by giving to brigade headquarters 
tachment of orderlies as the regimental headquarters now 

Regarding the second ol jection, it may be possible that 
some brigade commanders may be so constituted that they will 
never be able to keep their hands off of the regiments, squad- 


rons and troops. We have had colonels who, in like manner, 
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could not help trying to be majors, captains and even first 
sergeants as well as the colonel of the regiment and were con- 
tinually meddling with every detail of their command instead 
of confining themselves to their legitimate duties of having a 
general supervision over the instruction and discipline of their 
regiments. The best police sergeant the writer ever knew was 
a colonel of cavalry. 

Such colonels and brigade commanders have never learned 
and never will learn to command regiments or brigades. How- 
ever, they are and will be the exception and not the rule, it is 
believed. The regulations on this subject of command and in- 
struction should be so complete and explicit that no regimental 
or brigade commander could but help follow them and confine 
themselves to their proper functions. Such is the case in 
foreign armies and there the captains have the freest hand in 
the instruction of their troops, and the higher officers in the 
instruction of their respective commands and it is so pre- 


scribed in their regulations. The higher commandants, of 


ourse, as they should, have only a general supervision of the 
instruction of the lower units and it 1s only when some subordi- 
nate commander goes astray in his instruction that the colonel 
or other higher commander steps in and makes the proper cor- 
rection. This, however, he does in such a manner that the 
subordinate only knows of 11 

If we are ever so fortunate as to have a brigade commander 


who fails to appreciate the fact that he is the commander of a 
brigade and not of a regiment, squadron or troop, then that 
brigade is truly unfortunate and their commander will be a 
failure in time of peace and still more so in war. This same 
remark is equally true of a colonel as regards his regiment or of a 
major as regards his squadron. Such officers, of whatever 
grade, should be eliminated. 

The writer still believes in brigade posts but we will never 


ve them in our day and generation. 
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